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PREFACE. 



In publishing these Poems, I beg to state that 
they were composed at long intervals snatched 
from the incessant demands and ever-pressing 
cares of life and business ; therefore the critic 
must not expect to find them constructed in 
accordance with the exact rules of his art I 
myself am dissatisfied with them ; but, before 
trying to mend them, I propose to myself a 
question which I wish the public to help me to 
solve. It is this, — Have I a natural gift which, if 
cultivated, would enable me to write really good 
and lasting poetry ? If not, life is too short and 
its moments too precious to be spent in trying 
to improve that which I do not possess. If 
Providence has given me this talent, it is my 
duty to improve it, and to consecrate it to the 
noblest of purposes. My highest ambition is to 



iv Prefcue, 

speak courage and hope to the toiling and suffer- 
ing masses of my fellow men, and to strike up 
such notes as shall accord with the sympathies 
and higher aspirations of their nature. 

JOHN CORNFIELD, JUN. 



HuEST Hill, Bilston» 
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THE PRELUDE : FAME. 



Earth's Fame is but a pufT of human breath 
Respired from lungs diseased, and doomed to death 
Soon as it issues forth ; a vap'ry thing, 
Though madly sought by soldier, bard, and king. 
To live on others' breath, and bear a name 
For crows to peck, while others praise or blame ; 
To be a candle, whose bright flame illumes 
The gloom of others, but itself consumes : 
If such be fame for men to toil or war. 
And live and die for, it were better far 
To take to building castles in the air, 
And ride a broomstick there for old grey mare. 
How oft has Fame recorded on her roll 
Her sad confession, how the gifted soul 
Unlocked the secrets bound in Nature's plan. 
Her forces captured to be slaves to man ; 
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Or with the lyre raised virtue's battle-song 

For truth and right 'gainst tyranny and wrong : 

Led forth the masses, groaning in their stye, 

To manhood's state, and joys that never cloy. 

His time and talents for the public good 

He gave, till, lacking even daily food, 

He asked — what less could he require ?— for bread. 

They gave him nothing, living, but, when dead, 

Heaped stones upon him for a monument ; 

Laid deep the base his corpse to circumvent, 

Then raised the pile with such firm, close connection. 

Seemed built just to defy his resurrection ! 

For me, I would not care a jot for fame ; 

My mistress is kind Nature, and my aim 

To share her converse, win her winsome smile, 

Earth's vain regrets and sorrows to beguile. 

A passing stranger through this vale below, 

I try to learn my gamut ere I go. 

To help me join the music of the spheres ; 

Though harsh its notes may be to practised ears. 

Some brother, sick and faint, may catch the strain. 

Take heart, and fight life's battles o'er again ; 

I would not here a useless lingerer be. 

But when my task is done, would gladly fiee 
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This Golgotha and field of blood called earth — 
To quit it is not death, but final birth. 
I ask not of earth's fame and pelf to share ; 
A little daily bread, and breathe its air, 
Just to sustain awhile my human clay, 
Then fling it, like some worn-out robe, away. 
Home for eternal holiday to flee, 
The loving Father in His home to see, 
Whom, in His far-off" nursery below, 
I try, in part, to comprehend and know. 
But feeble are my infant powers to soar ; 
Enshrined in flesh, I wonder and adore. 
I see His footprints wheresoever I roam ; 
I feel His presence in the twilight's gloom ; 
I hear His sweet voice whisper in the breeze. 
But long and yearn to see Him as He is ! 
Hail, wondrous power ! whom mortals death mis- 
name. 
When labour-pangs in travail seize my frame, 
Thou wilt my spirit from its prison free ; 
Then, swifter than the light'ning's flash, I'll 

flee 
Home to the summer-land, on spirits' wings. 
To claim my birthright from the King of kings ; 
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Through all His infinite dominions soar. 
His countless worlds to visit and explore; 
On lofty themes, with sweet converse engage. 
With all the good from every clime and s^e ; 
Be present at the sight when Christ the Son 
Delivers back the kingdom He hath won. 
In human form, on earth from Satan's thrall. 
That God the Father may be " All in All ;" 
Then join the choir that chant immortal lays 
(Since in vain the number could appraise). 
The Hallelujah Chorus to resound, 
Till heaven's vast regions vibrate to the sound ; 
Till distant realms reverberate the strain, 
And roll it back again, and yet again. 
For ever and for ever : this is Fame ! 
For this I learn my lay — for this I aim. 




ALLAN CHACE. 

BOOK I. 



Your world is full of heroes, and I fear 
That, should I introduce one on its stage. 
Small chance he'd have to gain the public ear, 
Or show his merits in this humble page ; 
Yet I will venture, and if critics rail, 
I'll think that they were railers from their birth. 
And I may easily their wares retail. 
By railing at the heroes of your earth. 

What though your leam&d writers should combine 
To choose their themes of praise from those alone 
Who're born in senates or in camps to shine. 
Or linked by birth to kings upon their throne, 
I won't admire such choice ; if all the aids 
Which wealth and birth confer assist his claim. 
The dullest fool that earth's vile surface treads 
May do some wondrous things to earn a name. 
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But give me one who, though relentless fate 
Came at his birth, and passed the stern decree, 
That till he fled, through death, this mortal state, 
Neglect, want, ignorance, and infamy 
Should daily crush him down, yet nobly rose, 
Resolved to wipe away his birth's disgrace ; 
Unaided, trampled on opposing foes, 
And forced a caste-proud world to sound his praise. 

Just now ^ your object and your aim is war ; 
The Gorgon fiend that feeds on human blood 
Rides through the nations in his hellish car, 
And calls to mutual strife their frantic brood : 
Blood he demands, but not the sluggish kind 
That lags through ag^d limbs where life is dim ; 
The young and strong, to life and hope inclined, 
These he demands to bleed and die for him. 

He waves his flag of horrors dipped in gore, 
And straight the summons frantic men attend. 
Who for the daily ration will ignore 
The heaven-made ties of brother, neighbour, friend, 

^ See Note A. 
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And, armed with choicest plagues from realms of 

woe, 
With plagues more dire of man's inventive skill, 
Forth rush they where the demon bids them go, 
With maddening haste their fellow men to kill. 

And this your world calls glory ! just as true 
As hell is heaven, or that th* eternal fame 
Which He asserts, who made both me and you, 
None but destruction has the right to claim : 
War is not glory, 'tis man's greatest shame ; 
No term you give to it becomes it well ; 
Not even the " Art of Warfare " is its name — 
It is the Art of Murder, brought from hell ! 

He only is a real hero who 

Conquers himself, who daily takes the field 

'Gainst passions which his soul and body too 

Enslave, and forces them to fly or yield ; 

Who makes the best of what heaven's bounty gives. 

Nor seeks nor cares for things beyond his reach ; 

Enjoys the present good, and only lives 

What heaven requires to practice and to teach. 
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Such one shall be my hero, soon as I 
Can find him out among the human race ; 
'Meanwhile I will a substitute supply, 
And for that purpose take friend Allan Chace : 
What though I ipay be blamed for such a choice. 
And though some literature policeman hint 
That, had I sought for council and advice, 
I had not dared to show him up in print. 



I will not mind ; if he is far below 

The standard of perfection which they rear, 

He'll be no fictions character I know — 

A real son of Eve he shall appear ; 

I will not strive one single fault to hide. 

Nor give him virtues he ne'er manifest, 

And though you may both me and him deride, 

I'll speak the truth, since fiction I detest. 



Of Allan's parents little will suffice 
For me to state ; my plan is but to make 
Some homely statements, simple, and concise, 
About their son^ whom I for hero take : 
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They held a farm 'twixt Ross and Monmouth, where 
The devious Wye pursues his homeward flight ; 
For ages had their ancestors iived there, 
And there it was that Allan first saw light. 



Men are but elder children, so I think 
They oft are right who, judging infancy, 
Profess to teach us with a knowing wink 
What sort of future man the child will be ; 
And so thought Allan's parents, for they saw 
Their son had pluck, and would not be a fool, 
And rightly deemed it their first work to do 
To send the youthful urchin forth to school. 



This is an age of Knowledge, for we find 

Our learned men resolved that she must reign, 

Till every one on earth of human kind 

Is subject to her rule, and to obtain 

So great a vict'ry, they are not content 

That steam the mighty purpose should display ; 

They've snatched the lightening from its element. 

And made it serve to speed her on her way. 
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I should have thought that they had found the tree 

On which at first she grew, but not as yet 

Our antiquarian people seem to agree, 

To say what since the Fall became of it ; 

I would suggest it was for ages lost. 

Till Guttemberg arose the world to bless, 

And that he found it in some limbo toss*d. 

And used it up to make his printing press. 

A mighty engine is that press, to teach 
Knowledge of good, or evil in its stead ; 
Here learned men put forth their hands to reach, 
" And live for ever," as the Scripture said : 
What though like us they must come down to death, 
The press shall interpose and make them live ; 
Their works shall speak with more than vocal breath, 
And e'en their ashes daily lesions give. 

Some years ago, in Monmouth there was born 
A Mister Jones,* who as he grew to man 
Resolved to rise in life, and to adorn 
Some post of eminence, but every plan 

' See Note B. 
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Proved luckless — ^all conspired to keep him low ; 
No aid received he from the populace, 
But having struggled long with want and woe, 
In sheer disgust he left his" native place. 



He went to London and employment gained 
Under some foreign merchant, whom he served 
Full well, and his integrity maintained. 
And was repaid by him as he deserved ; 
Here, having heaped of wealth a plenteous store, 
Resolved to wander to his native home^ 
Where he at rest might count his treasures o'er, 
And live in splendour many years to come. 



But should he as a man of wealth return, 
What friend sincere will hail him welcome back ? 
Perhaps those who did his former presence spurn 
Will show most friendship now for money's sake ; 
The race is selfish, — ^it can scarce produce 
One friend to love us for our sake alone. 
And should we find one, 'twill be sent to us 
A gift of heaven, arrayed in flesh and bone. 
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These thoughts perplexed ; at length resolved he 

thus: 
" Just as I left will I return to them ; 
Then such as treat with style contemptuous 
My suppliant prayer, e'en such will I contemn ; 
But those who, hearkening to my tale of woe, 
Relieve the varied wants I shall have feigned, 
On them my constant friendship 111 bestow. 
And share with them the wealth I have obtained." 

To Newland first, where lately he did live. 

He went a beggar, destitute and vile ; 

With suppliant hand he begged that they would 

give 
Some aid, that might his clamorous wants beguile : 
Impatiently they heard, and straight replied, 
" Go, seek the parish house, the vagrant's home ; 
There, far from decent folks, thy carcase hide. 
Nor dare among thy betters here to roam." 

Compressing wrath for future use, he treads 
The road to Monmouth next, which, as he reaches, 
The beggar's usual destitution pleads ; 
They hear, and they relieve, as he beseeches ; 
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Pleased that at length some real friends are found, 
He tells them of his true state and condition, 
And, as his chests with ample wealth abound. 
He will bestow whatever they petition. 

They asked a free school, and he quickly built 
An ample structure, suitable though plain. 
Where youth might learn the consequence of guilt, 
Might knowledge suited to their station gain, 

And but methinks I hear my reader cry, 

" What by this long digression now is meant ? " 

To such inquiry I can but reply. 

That to this school young Allan Chace was sent, 

A curious custom here did then prevail 
Among the scholars, who made a decree 
That each fresh boy be taken by the tail,' 
And have his head banged 'gainst a certain tree 
Which grew within the yard ; this rite was meant 
To teach submission to the code of laws 
That ruled the playground, and should one dissent 
To pass such rite, the wretch discarded was. 

* See Note C. 
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But Allan passed the test with ready will. 

And soon a general favourite he became ; 

In every fray he foremost stood, until 

He laurels plucked e'en from the brow of Fame ; 

But chiefly the weak side against the strong 

He took, and loved to lay the tyrant low ; 

He helped th' oppressed, whilst violence and wrong 

Found ever in him a determined fod 



In learning, too, his progress was immense ; 
Whatever he fully set his mind unto 
He soon could conquer, without much expense 
Of time and labour, and the " much ado '' 
Which other scholars o'er their lessons made ; 
What progress they in any branch obtained 
By earnest labour, and by constant aid, 
He quickly, as by intuition, gained. 



It seemed that in some pre-existent state 
He must have learned whatever science knew, 
And this vast stock of knowledge being innate, 
It now appeared his only work to do 
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Was, simply as each different task should fall 
In due succession for his studious care, 
Just to refresh his memory, and recall 
Its latent powers, to understand it clear. 

He had an ear for music's strains, and chose 
The fiddle as his favourite instrument, 
Resolving that, soon as he should suppose 
Its constant use had made him competent, 
He'd join a choir of singers, to display 
His merits in a neighbouring house of prayer, 
And there devoutly every Sabbath day 
Contrition fiddle for each worshipper.* 

He also had the heaven-inspired gift 
Of poesy, and oft the early morn 
Would find him on the beauteous Wye adrift. 
Or midst the sylvan glories that adorn 
His sloping sides in contemplation deep ; 
Or listening to sweet Nature's lovely voice. 
That calls the gifted soul to rise, and reap 
The glorious future that in prospect lies. 

* See Note D. 
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Tis pleasant, when human bark is driven 
By tempests o'er life's ocean shelterless, 
To hear in harmony the voice of heaven 
Soothin^^ the troubled heart, and whispering peace ; 
Or, when released the city's sordid mart, 
To steal away with nature to converse ; 
Bear in the music of the spheres our part 
To praise the Maker of the universe. 



Sweet is the early morn when Nature fair. 
Roused from her winter sleep, begins t' array 
In all her glorious dress, while Earth and Air 
Wake at her call to life and joy, to pay 
Their early matin song with one consent ; 
And man, with reason and with speech endowed, 
Comes forth as her great high priest to present 
Creation's praises to her bounteous God. 



I've trod our Babylon's resounding streets. 
And felt while each dense crowd its way pursued. 
Regardless each of every one he meets, 
How lonely was that populous solitude I 
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Gladly I hailed the vesper star that brings 
Release from business, when th' exulting train, 
Like some tremendous spirit on its wings, 
Restored me to the woods and fields again ; 



For there congenial friends await for me ; 
There Nature, darling mistress of my heart, 
Her lofty temple built with many a tree. 
Spacious and high, devotion to impart, 
Points to the life which she renews, and shows 
That winter brings, not death, but only sleep ; 
So man shall live again, and what he sows 
Whilst in this life he shall hereafter reap. 



And round about the flowers her children dear. 
Their little selves disporting in their bliss. 
In numerous bands on every side appear. 
With fragrant lips, to gain th' accustomed kiss ; 
The birds above in choral symphony, 
Or else responsive, pour their grateful songs, — 
Their heaven-instructed songs — ^spontaneously. 
His daily praise, to whom all praise belongs. 
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I owe thcc. Fate, a grudge which, had I power. 
Even life itself would be too short to pay ; 
Why didst thou curse me, in my natal hour, 
With passions formed to roam the shady way 
Of solitude, far from the haunts of men, 
To S]>end my days with Nature and the Muse, 
Yet destined, ere my years had numbered ten. 
That ceaseless cares should all my moments use ? 



Hard is the lot of him that's doomed a slave ; 
Robbed and degraded to the grazing herd, 
Whose only wealth and portion is a grave 
Hard earned, long wished, but often long deferred ; 
But who the mind's captivity shall show — 
The mind that must beneath thy ceaseless hate 
Its heaven-born hopes, yea, even itself forgo, 
In trade's unhallowed cares to suffocate : 



But if 'tis true that after death the soul 
Escapes to realms of everlasting song, 
Where it may chant, while endless circles roll. 
Themes such as seraphs cherish to prolong ; 
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Where Science opens her exhaustless store. 
And calls impartially on all to view. 
Bids them her secret treasures to explore, 
And drink excessive joys for ever new ; — 



If such, I say, be true indeed, then I 
Will not repine, but when I pass from earth 
ril call thee, and exultingly defy 
Thy utmost malice to pursue me forth ; 
Then haste to realms elysian with my lyre 
New-fashioned, and by seraphs newly strung, 
And burning with all heaven's immortal fire, 
1*11 make its regions echo to my song. 



My hero Allan read astronomy, 
And knew this spacious earth on which we tread 
Is but a distant, small dependency 
Belonging to the sun, whose frown could shed 
Eternal death and darkness o'er its face ; 
Yet even that sun, majestic though he be, 
Is perhaps excelled through universal space 
By countless suns more bright and vast than he» 
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But chiefly he of comets wished to learn. 

And prove what might those wandering vagrants be 

Which fly away for ages, nor return 

Till they the confines of immensity 

Have travelled and explored : a very few 

Have been described by certain learned men, 

And Allan was resolved that one or two, 

At least, he should find out — p'rhaps nine or ten. 



'T would be a noble plan for handing down 
His name and fame to ages yet unborn ; 
For should his friends forget him, his renown 
Would have a kind of resurrection mom. 
Oft as some comet he had predefined. 
Descending on its journey towards the sun, 
Should show its form sublime to human kind, 
And prove his calculations truly done. 



First to his father he revealed his plan, 
Among astronomers the chief to be ; 
He urged his plea, till he induced the man 
To buy a telescope, whose potency 
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Could sweep the starry heavens ; with this one night 
He sallied, when the town had gone to sleep, 
And sought the churchyard as a proper site 
In which he might his first of vigils keep. 

Then at the starry realms th' audacious youth 

Levelled his tube ; but they, alas ! defied 

His piercing glance ; the comets came not forth, 

Or from his ken they deftly turned aside : 

Long time he watched ; at length he thought 'twas 

plain 
Surrounding objects must distract his mind. 
And 'twould be better if he could obtain 
Some snug retreat, or some enclosure find. 



A pathway through the yard extended lay, 
And by its side, just facing the church door, 
A tomb for Squire Watkins had that day 
Been finished, for the morrow to restore 
His carcase to the earth from whence it came ; 
This tomb did Allan seem to claim his own. 
For in his eager search for empty fame. 
He and his instrument descended down. 
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Then from the yawning depths of the abyss 
Again he did the starry worlds invade, 
But further search for comets did dismiss 
Till he some practice on the moon had made ; 
He found its mountains must be three miles high, 
Its valleys also must be three miles deep ; 
Lakes, rivers, seas, he thought he could descry. 
And jungles too — at length he fell asleep. 



He dreamed that he had laid his body by, 

Just like a garment, laid for future wear, 

And, with a speed that only spirits fly, 

Had left the earth- behind with all its care ; 

He passed the moon, then reached, at length, the 

sun ; 
Then passed the orbits of the stellar kind, 
And in th' eliptic tracts the comets run 
Was hastening on those messengers to find. 

At length in the far distance he descried 
Two wondrous orbs that burned intensively ; 
Their trains of fiery vapour seemed to stride 
Through heaven's vast space into immensity : 
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Wild with excitement, up he instant fled, 

As, recognising who or what they were, 

With a loud voice that seemed to wake the dead 

He thundered out, " I have them ; here they are ! " 



Just at that moment there were passing by 

A few day labourers to their early toil ; 

Fear drove them 'gainst the church, lent wings to 

fly. 

Nor scarcely seemed their feet to touch the soil, 
Till in the street they fell, then screamed aloud, 
" Ye neighbours all, awake for general prayer ; 
The dead have come to life, e'en now they crowd 
The churchyard, and the judgment day is here ! " 

Meanwhile had Allan waked to consciousness, 
And found he had but dreamed, which made him sad 
To find that he had spent his time amiss. 
For dreams can nothing to our learning add : 
A general stir then sounding from the street. 
Informing him, though dark, 'twould soon be day» 
He vaulted from the depths of his retreat, 
And, unobserved, pursued his homeward way. 
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His failure much perplexed him, but he thought 
'Twas caused by having chosen ground too low ; 
Then looking round, he diligently sought 
Some lofty hill or building, from whose brow 
He next might ply the heavens : the belfry seemed 
The best adapted and most proper site ; 
And could he see the parish* clerk, he deemed 
He might obtain access to it some night. 



The parish clerk he sought, and for the sake 
Of science, begged the church keys might be given 
To him that night, because he wished to make 
Some grand discovery in the starry heaven ; 
He urged his project with a proffered gift. 
Whose silent eloquence hath oft the power 
To outspeak thunder, turn the sense adrift. 
That error may the simple truth devour. 



He gained his purpose, and, when Nature fair 
With all her weary children soundly slept, 
He, like some prowling monster, left his lair. 
And up the belfry steps he slowly crept : 
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It was a glorious unclouded night ; 
The moon and stars shone forth sublimely clear. 
And Allan stood enraptured, till the sight 
Made him forgetful of each object near. 



Just as the clock, with deep sepulchral boom. 
Tolled forth the hour of twelve, a shapeless thing 
Slid from beneath some timber in the room — 
Of bloodless visage — seemed unlike a being 
Of earth, but some dread minister of hell. 
Sent forth to do its mandate, and obtain 
A fresh supply of human souls to swell 
The dismal chorus which its laws ordain I 



It took the ample length of rope which hung 
Suspended from the bell, then added more, 
That it might be proportionably long 
To work the fearful deed it had in store, 
Then passed it round his body, then around 
His neck ; yet Allan knew not he was near 
To death, but as the fatal knot it bound. 
He felt the goblin's fingers at his ear ! 
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Fear chilled his inmost vitals ; down he dashed 
His instrument, looked round him, then his eyes 
Forsook their sockets and stood forth aghast. 
In dread uncertainty, as in the skies. 
When burning planets, rolling in their sphere 
With bound impetuous, all at once stand still, 
Then sudden from their orbits disappear, 
Fall down, or into some dark limbo reel. 



His knees smote each the other, and at last 

Refused to prop him up, so down he fell ; 

But in his fall he stumbled 'gainst the ghost, 

Which seemed to have more substance than did well 

Befit a ghost ; this gave to Allan joy, 

For he feared nothing that might cross his path 

From earth or hell, if it did but supply 

Some solid substance that might feel his wrath. 



So up he sprang, and with his instrument 
He aimed a fatal blow, but struck the wall ! 
Yet seemed the foe to shrink, as though intent 
To avoid the chances of a mutual brawl ; 
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But Allan, like some swollen torrent's force, 
Dashed after it, and chased it three times round ; 
But having gained the steps, it stopped the chase, 
Then grinned a ghastly grin, and vanished down. 



Now left alone, he sorely felt dismayed. 
Because the rope, which we before have sung. 
Like some electric cable had conveyed 
Its frenzy to the bell, whose iron tongue. 
Instinct with madness, poured its fiendish cries 
Till all the town must have been much disturbed ; 
Quickly he cut the rope in haste to fly. 
Lest mischief should befall him if observed. 




ALLAN CHACE. 
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At length his father thought that, having made 

Some progress in the arts and sciences, 

'Twas getting time that he should learn some trade, 

But scarce knew what ; his last resolve was this : — 

He should be bound apprentice to a tall, 

Unwieldy butcher, of the name of Carr, 

But whom, for truth's dear sake, myself would call 

A son of Death, for such all butchers are. 



The beasts of prey that roam the deserts wild 
Are harmless, save when hunger's stem command 
Compels them to destroy ; but man, " spoiled child,** 
Though God has given him with unsparing hand 
Fruits, roots, and grain, his best and proper food, 
Drags to his den, the slaughter-house, the beasts 
He should protect, and murders in cold blood, 
To serve his sensual maw with bloody feasts. 
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We call our final resting place at death 
The GRKEDY grave ; and yet it waits until 
Our bodies, having yielded up their breath. 
Are carried forward its vast mouth to fill ; 
But in a cattle market may be seen 
Of walking sepulchres a numerous brood ; 
iJcath and the grave are there in shape of men 
In search of victims for the daily food. 



Tis true that man's an animal of prey, 

And preys on helpless beasts, but it were well 

If that were the worst thing his foe could say ; 

He might a tale more full of horrors tell 

About him ; sec him when success 

Attends his cunning under plea of trade, 

When some poor wretch, through utter helplessness, 

Falls in the snare which he for him has laid. 



And see him too when Fortune's random wand 
Transforms him to a master's haughty state ; 
For him, by Fate's inexorable command, 
His fellow men to pour the briny sweat, 
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To toil from day to day, from hour to hour, 

No rest to know, or change or interval. 

Lest a fierce fiend called Want shall them devour, — 

The direst fiend that roams the wastes of hell. 



See man, I say, in all his petty ways 

Of power, then you the cannibal may see ; 

From early manhood to his latest days 

His only object is, or seems to be, 

How much he may his fellow men enslave ; 

How best may use them up to suit his need. 

If haply all the blood and brains they have 

May ser\'e his own insatiate wants to feed. 



Where am I now, or what's my subject ? — Man ; 

That storm-toss'd and innavigable sea ! 

Not the Atlantic, Arctic, Indian, 

Much less Pacific, but — the Absurdity : 

'Tis said the devil hath cruised six thousand years 

This sea, his ill-got wealth to multiply; 

And though he claims it all, yet it appears , 

He don't ^now half of it — ^how then should I ? 
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Search, if you please, the starry worlds to learn 
What folks they hold, or, in the realms of woe, 
What flitting shades within its precincts mourn , 
Or what its laws, but seek not man to know ; 
For why ? the search were vain ; you may to day 
Be sure you could describe him well, but pause, 
For if you will until to-morrow stay, 
/ou*ll find he*s changed — he is not what he was* 



Our hero now, by fate in the disguise 
Of parchment, to the killing business bound, 
Soon comprehended all its mysteries, 
And to it brought his stock of lore profound ; 
He knew what best of methods to devise 
With least of pain the hapless beasts to kill, 
The various joints and portions to divide, 
And do the whole with scientific skill 



But ere two years their rapid course had run 
Disgust and disappointment filled his soul. 
To think that this vile, ignominious trade 
Should now his glorious destiny control ; 
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What business had his father to enslave, 
And balk of his future noble part ? 
Such a vile trade he would no longer have, 
He*d shirk the killing for the ** healing art!' 



A ** servant of all work " a doctor is ; 

At one time, as a cobbler, he's required 

To mend the constitution's maladies ; 

Next, if incendiary fever should have fired 

Some human house, as fireman he departs. 

To quench the raging flames by means prepense ; 

A tinker next, to solder broken parts. 

Or scavenger, the human sewers to cleanse. 



Or should King Death some human citadel 

Besiege, as engineer the doctor hies, 

To strengthen, fortify, and to repel, 

By every means his various art supplies ; 

To stand within the breach, and show his skill 

By works defensive, and, if need there be. 

To charge the foe with lance, or shoot with pill. 

Nor shrink, but at the voice of heaven's decree. 
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The greatest wish of Allan was to be 

A patriot and philosopher, renowned 

For having set his fellow creatures free 

From every yoke with which themselves are bound ; 

The histories of all nations he had read, 

And found they were but records sadly true, 

Of might 'gainst right — oppression and bloodshed 

Endured by many for the tyrant few. 



He reasoned thus : " If God our Father is, 
Then all are brethren, and have equal share, 
And should by all means equally possess 
The earth, and all there is in sea and air ; 
Why then should a few tyrants grasp the whole. 
And bind their brethren in the chains of fate, 
To toil for them incessant, while they dole 
The bitter bread which daily they must eat ? 



One slays another, and the hangman's cord 
Suspends him, while an execrating world 
Yells forth his funeral dirge as wretch abhorred ; 
Another pest, with gory flag unfurled, 
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For pastime, murders thousands with his bands ; 
The world for him its choicest wreath entwines, 
Makes him its hero, and, with impious hands, 
In heaven-defrauded 'glory' him enshrines J 



>9 



I learned in youth that all beneath the sun 

Is naught but vanity, but now I see. 

Ere half the race of man by me is run. 

Even to use that term is vanity ; 

It is too poor and feeble to express 

What it should mean, and what no words have 

done : — 
The passing mean, the utter worthlessness. 
The vexious state of all beneath the sun ! 

Yet men will strive each other to excel 

In all the gainful toils ; for this they live ; 

Earth, sea, and air, they ravage to compel 

A world to give them bliss that's none to give : 

Where is the man or woman, maid or youth. 

Who found the good they sought? Some have 

received 
This maxim as a piece of genuine truth — 
That all our chance depends on being deceived. 

D 2 
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Who best can cheat himself, and still maintain 

That black is white ; that ten and five are three ; 

Disease is health, pain sweet, that loss is gain ; 

That joyful is a life of poverty ; 

And that whatever his lot from day to day. 

Whether it be what men call weal or woe, 

'Tis just what he would choose ; — ^such man, I say. 

May count on joys which seldom man can know. 

But should those fiends called Facts, with stubborn 

zeal, 
Unite to prove him wrong, let him repel 
Their useless aid, nor heed what they reveal, 
But keep his faith in spite of earth or hell. 
Then may he all that's sweet in life engage ;. 
May hold it too, nor heed whoe'er may frown ; 
May strut his little hour on earth's vain stage. 
Secure of bliss, till death shall kick him down. 



Heroes and kings, like children in their play, 
Must have their sports and playthings at their call ; 
Like children, too, must have their way, or they 
Scramble and fight o'er this terrestrial ball : 
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I must confess, when young, I rashly thought 
That were my strength but equal to my will, 
I'd kick it out of being into naught, 
And end at once its vast amount of ilL 

All hail, Columbia ! to thy '' stars and stripes," 
Especially the latter, when they're made 
With cowhide and, as glorious antitypes 
Of freedom, on the backs of darkies laid ; 
What though they are thy brothers, let them be 
Still scourged, robbed, laboured, and outraged to 

death, 
Till thou hast made them learn ''all men are free 
And equal," as thy declaration saith.* 

While reading history's page in boyhood's day, 
I saw what daily woes afflict our race ; 
Here wrong is right, the weak are the strong's prey ; 
Here vice exults, and virtue meets disgrace. 
Rage fired my heart, and I resolved that I 
Would break the necks of tyrants great and small ; 
All men should equal be, and he should die 
Who dared attempt his fellow man t' enthral. 

« See Note E. 
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lior deem such resolution rash and bold- 
Too bold for simple youth to entertain ; 
Sec Jesse's hopeful stripling, when of old 
(loliath sought the Israelites to enchain : 
He sent him an epistle in a sling. 
Which all his secret future did reveal, 
The spirit from the lofty carcase fling, 
And sent it howling to the tyrant's hell ! 



Btit soon I found that insane passions blind 

Men's understandings — passions which ignore 

The ties which should make each of the same mind 

For unity of purposes ; therefore, 

Ye Chartists, Democrats, whatever ye be. 

Your creeds, schemes, dreams, or notions may be 

right, 
But they wont do for either man or me, 
We are such senseless bawcocks, so good night. 

And so good night, digression, I must now 
Attend my hero, who, be it understood, 
Had torn that scroll of fate in shreds, as tow, 
Which made him fast for life a man of blood ; 
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And being free, resolved no more to war 
'Gainst helpless beasts, but tyranny and wrong- 
Man's universal foes — more worthy far 
The fatal blows which he should deal ere long. 



His favourite authors were Jean Jacques Rosseau, 
Hume, Marat, Danton, Volney, and Tom Paine, 
Bayle, Voltair, Gibbon, Hobbes, and Mirabeau ; 
Who teach us that the world doth wear a chain 
Put on by priests and kings — those useless drones 
Who dupe it with their mitre and their crown : 
With one bold hand these authors shake its thrones. 
And with the other pull its altars down ! 



Their writings with much eagerness he read, 
And soon his genius made them all his own ; 
He knew their every argument — 'tis said 
He could recite from memory every one : 
By their assistance he a system wrought 
So free, so equal, brotherly, and wise, 
That if the world adopted it, he thought 
It would transform it to a paradise. 
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He then began his system to propound 
By various lectures, which he often gave 
In various towns and villages around,. 
Whene'er a goodly audience he could have ; 
And many such he met with, for he drest 
Truth in heaven's richest robes, and Error too. 
Whene'er he chose, in Truth's garb did invest,. 
Till Satan's self could not his offspring know. 



Next, places more remote he visited ; 
Resolved that every town the kingdom through 
Should have a portion of the precious seed. 
Which, if perchance it to perfection grew, 
Would golden harvests to the nation bring ; 
But soon he found this travelling about 
A purse-exhausting, debt-contracting thing, 
Obstructing further progress in his route. 



O Debt ! thou art the honest poor man's hell, 
And Want is thy inexorable devil. 
That prowls where honest Poverty doth dwell. 
And in its utter ruin loves to revel ; 
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The direst fiend falls prostrate at Want's power, 
And shall not mortal creatures be allowed 
To toil and ravage, that their little hour 
May gain protection of the yellow god ? 



And what a god he is ! 'tis passing strange. 
We can't without him do small things or great — 
Convert the heathen, or the savage change. 
Or hang a thief, or save a sinking state ; 
Make war or peace, love, hate, or go to law. 
Unless with Pelf we first of all make friends ; 
And our success must be content to draw 
Proportioned to the succour that he lends. 



Yet scores of friends were by his lectures made, 
Who, had they known how penniless he was. 
Would gladly have supplied the needful aid 
Of potent cash to carry on the cause ; 
But Allan deemed it would be a disgrace 
To own himself in debt, and much preferred 
To lay before his father the whole case. 
Not doubting his petition would be heard. 
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But here, alas ! he failed ; his parent tried 
To win him to some useful settled state ; 
Implored him much to cast his plans aside, 
And strive by trade some fortune to create; 
No longer precious time and talents waste 
With five-and-twenty projects in his head, 
Each driving out the other, till the last 
Bring five-and-twenty others in their stead ! 



His uncle also, who was a renowned 
Solicitor, did earnestly persuade 
To cast his senseless whimseys to the ground. 
And stick to some profession, or some trade ; 
Though late in life, being now to manhood grown. 
Yet if he would all else for law forsake. 
He would adopt and treat him as his own, 
And soon a clever lawyer of him make. 



Tis sad to have our most elaborate schemes. 
That cost us years, demolished in a day. 
Like spiders' beauteous webs by thoughtless dames 
With ruthless broom at one stroke swept away ; 
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But Allan was too much philosopher 
To grieve ; he had lived long enough to know 
Tis most unwise to nourish sorrow, for, 
Like babies, troubles by our nursing grow. 



Besides, he thought the study of the law 

Would render him its most important aid, 

An equal, perfect code of laws to draw. 

Such as should be by everyone obeyed ; 

A code of laws that would exactly do 

To suit the labouring class, who, being no doubt 

Politically dead, and buried too, 

He longed to excavate, and dig them out. 



These tasks were weighty, yet he saw not why 
A very little time should not suffice 
To accomplish each — ^he loved rapidity, 
And quick dispatch, in every enterprise ; 
One thing was certain — ^he would have a name 
Which certain strokes would quickly render great ; 
He'd something do that would astonish Fame, 
And set the strumpet's double tongue to prate. 
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He gave the promise that in future he 
Would all for law forsake, and soon was made 
A member of the law fraternity, 
Which for cash teach men how the law t* evade. 
The first year he grasped all within his reach, 
Just like some wild beast, whose insatiate maw 
Grows still more hungry with increase of prey, 
So he devoured, yet hungered still for law. 



The second year he learned not half so fast ; 
Perhaps his stomach, overchai^ed of late, 
Felt such repletion, that the further taste 
Of legal food might some disgust create. 
At least, he felt that desk work day by day, 
Of repetition used his powers for nought, 
Which best might in some court his fame display, 
Defending some poor wretch the law had caught. 



The third year found him ready to renew 
His course of lectures, which he now designed 
Should be delivered, and be published too. 
To help the labouring classes of mankind ; 
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His uncle begged he'd not begin to waste 
His precious time, for he had none to spare ; 
His stomach sympathising with th' insulted taste. 
Spued forth the intruding council in the air ! 



For great events were just unfolding now ; 

Our Government had war proclaimed 'gainst France, 

By which reformers thought it willed a row 

Solely to do their cause some great mischance ; 

For they with greatest interest had seen 

Our Gallic neighbours rising in their might. 

Fling all their tyrants to La Guillotine, 

• 

Their patron shrine of liberty and right. 



'Tis true some judged this method too severe, 
And shrank disgusted from such bloody scenes ; 
Yet some reformers thought it very clear 
That soon the end would justify the means ; 
All thought a war with France would not enrich 
Their cause, and must be hindered, for which end 
Their meetings must denounce it — some of which 
Pur hero was invited to attend. 
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One invitation came from Sheffield town, 
The city of the Cyclops, men whose skill — 
The one-eyed race that history hands us down — 
Could nothing equal in tormented steel : 
Here anvils, bellows, engines, each outvie 
To sound in Vulcan's praise a concert odd, 
While clouds of smoke invade the darkened sky, 
A sooty offering to that dirty god. 



Here in a lengthened harrangue he reviewed 
Our code of laws ; a few he said were fair, 
The rest were made on purpose to denude 
The poor and needy of their proper share : 
But chiefly at the aristocracy 
His shafts were levelled ; these he called the bar 
That stopped the people's road to liberty. 
And must be watched by them with jealous care. 



He traced their history thus : — " An armfed band 
Of foreign cut-throats, under Norman Will, 
In the eleventh century left their land 
Like troops of fiends escaping forth from hell ; 
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O'er ocean's vexed and troubled waves they fled, 
Like harpies fanged, and thirsting after prey ; 
Eager for blood and pillage, on they sped 
To distant Albion, where their quarry lay. 



They hurried on in haste, for well they knew 
The British navy, which, if they should meet, 
Would make them sadly their adventure rue, 
Had gone in search of the Norwegian fleet. 
This fleet was captured, but alas, the day 
Ere its return for further victory 
Th' invaders landed, and in mortal fray 
Expired our sacred rights and liberty. 



The Norman tyrant then usurped the throne, 
The land he shared among his favourite few. 
And gave the people that he found thereon, 
Like human cattle, as their rightful due : — 
If might were right with them, why not with us ? 
Should we not profit by the example given ? 
The French had risen with all their might, and thus 
Would they dethrone the kings of earth and heaven ! " 
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Just then a shout of " Treason ! blasphemy ! " 
Arose, and Colonel Athorpe at the door 
Cried, "Seize him ! " but some sparrows just set free 
Flew at the lights, and midst the wild uproar 
A buxom widow knocked our hero down. 
Then wrapped him in her red cloak carefully ; 
Charged him to fix her bonnet on his crown, 
And, thus disguised, he made his exit free. 



The guardians of the law, baulked of their prey, 
A council held, and Athorpe straight did give 
Command that each should take his separate way, 
And scour the town to catch the fugitive ; 
But Rumour came and said, that on the road 
To Laughton a strange being he had seen, 
With bonnet on, and cloak, and as it strode 
Swiftly along, he trousers saw within ! 



Then Grimes, a constable, most trusty, spake 
And said, '* That is he ! leave that road to Grimes, 
And if the thing be he FU quickly take. 
And bring him back to answer for his crimes ; " 
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Nor waited he reply, but, staflF in hand. 

He urged his way with speed so resolute, 

That ere he'd travelled o'er two miles of land. 
He came up to the object of pursuit. 



He charged him in the King's name that he should 
Yield himself up as prisoner. Jeeringly, 
He bade him come and take him if he could, 
For he would yield to nought but destiny. 
The constable approached with staff in hand. 
Prepared for war, but Allan, strong and tall, 
Threw at him the red cloak, whose folds received 
The blow intended to procure his fall. 

He next the truncheon seized, and, with a twist 
Most vigorous, he wrenched it from the foe ; 
Then with a speed which nothing could resist, 
He brandished it about, now high, then low : 
The constable drew back, prepared to throw 
Himself upon him with resistless bound, 
But Allan levelled at his pate a blow, 
Which brought him down with force that shook the 
ground. 

E 
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He lay so still that Allan deemed him dead, 
Till stooping down he heard, at last, a sigh ; 
Then with the cloak a covering for him spread : 
Change being no robbery, he saw not why 
He should not take the hat, and in its place 
The bonnet tie, which scarcely had he done, 
When, hearing footsteps coming on apace, 
He left his helpless foe in haste to run. 



O'er many a weary mile he held his course. 
Urged by his fears, which now in voice profound 
Fortold of durance vile, or something worse. 
Should he be found by law on British ground ; 
What though in self defence the deed was done, 
*Twould nought avail, and it would be a great 
Mischance, if ere his destiny was won 
It were cut off by jail or hempen fate. 



But ere he reached the place for which he aimed, 
A weariness and faintness o'er him stole ; — 
A bunion, in this case, made not, but maimed, 
And stopped the " pilgrim's progress "to his goal 
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He turned aside into a wood, and found 
An ancient oak, with arms bent down t' enclose 
The underwood which thickly grew around, 
And promised him protection and repose. 



Here crept he like some wild beast to his lair. 
With grassy tufts a pillow quickly made. 
Then slept as sound for hours, as though no care 
Or sorrow ever got inside his head ; 
But just as the first streak that heralds day 
Shot up athwart the murky eastern sky, 
Like sheeted ghost to frighten night away, 
Some horrid dreams began his rest t' annoy. 



He dreamed a mighty earthquake cleft the ground. 
And from its gaping mouth a thing came forth 
Wrapped in a cloak, and from its brow a wound 
Sent streams of blood that trickled to the earth ; 
One hand held manacles, a staff the other ; 
Fiercely it came, and thundered several times — 
" Come forth, thou son of a rebellious mother ! " 
But Allan loudly questioned, — " Are you Grimes ? " 

E 2 
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Just then resounded on his ribs a blow 
Which brought him to his feet, and face to face 
With a gamekeeper, who, from head to toe, 
Eyed him askance, and said with fierce menace : — 
" Who are you, young man — steeped in guilt be- 
times ? 
A poacher or a burglar, who, so young, 
Waking, commits, and, sleeping, talks of, crimes ? 
Come, deem yourself my prisoner-— come along ! " 

Stung by such treatment, Allan Chace was mad 
To make the wretch his insolence repent, 
And teach him better manners than he had, 
But first with speech his anger thus gave vent : — 
" Thou forest jailer, know, thy prisoners are 
Hares, foxes, rabbits, and such vermin kind ; 
Thy daily bread is given thee for thy care 
Of these ; go then, and thy own business mind." 

Then seeing that his foe was armed with gun, 
" Discretion were the better part of valour," 
He would not fight this time, nor would he run ; 
Then said, " Take care in future, forest jailer, 
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When gentlemen like me, benighted, care 
To turn in here the weary night to stay, 
You treat them civilly ; " then with the air 
Of injured innocence he strode away. 







^ 
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Not all who climb Ambition's alpine range 

Secure their lofty purposes ; on some 

An avalanche comes down with movement strange, 

And crushes them within its icy womb ; 

One indiscretion, false step, or a sound, 

Oft plunges others fathoms deep in snow, 

Or hurls them headlong, with impetuous bound, 

To fatal ruin in the gulphs below ! 

The modern Caesar^ third Napoleon, 
Whom Fortune chose her favourite to make. 
Fixed on the highest pinnacle of fame his throne ; 
The nations heard and trembled when he spake : 
But one false venture hurled him down amain, 
From crag to crag ; to ruin fell the man ; 
The goddess tried to save him, but in vain, 
Then bade him final farewell at Sedan. 
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So Allan, who had hoped his lecturing tour 
Would lead him on to conquest, but in vain ; 
That Grimes' affair had changed him in an hour 
To fugitive and wanderer, like Cain : 
To Liverpool he urged his toilsome way, 
And there an uncle's residence he found : 
The Sheffield Courant on a table lay, 
He read it, and his eyes looked wildly round ! 



It offered " a reward of fifty pounds 
For information of one Allan Chace, 
Who spread sedition in the various towns, 
And last in Sheffield, in a certain place. 
Some things most treasonably vile he said ; 
He then escaped, but Grimes pursued and tried 
To overtake and catch him, but, instead, 
He caught a murderous blow, of which he died." 



His uncle said, " Don Quixote's mad career. 
With feeble lance to knock a windmill down, 
Which sent the madcap flying through the air, 
Was wise compared with madness you have shown ; 
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Had you but taken your own friends as guides, 
Their council heeded, and regarded not 
The foreign infidels and regicides. 
Respect, not ruin, would be now your lot'* 



Then — ^suddenly revolving in his mind 
That what was done could not be altered back, 
And that, perhaps, even now, some legal hind, 
Called constable, might be upon his track — 
A palsy shook his limbs, his hands, and head, 
And from his eyes a crystal fountain ran ; 
But soon, recovering from his frenzy, said, 
" My foolish boy, Til save thee, if I can ! 



It happens that a Captain Roberts, who 
Is a dear friend of mine, will quickly sail ; 
So here's a chance for you to join his crew — 
America is better than a jail^- 
There you may hide yourself, or you may be 
Stump orator, or do whate'er you may. 
Your scarecrows, kings, priests, aristocracy. 
Will not concern themselves whate'er you say." 
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But Allan answered, " O that I could find 
The means by which to cross th* Atlantic sea ! 
rd leave my schemes and former ways behind, 
And be whatever my friends would have me be ; 
But IVe no means to pay my passage there ; 
My parents live too far away to see, 
And even, if seen, they would not help, I fear." 
His uncle said, " Leave that alone to me ; 



Remember that in the days of infancy 
You sucked your mother — claimed her every care- 
And when as man you should a helper be, 
You sucked your father, which was hardly fair ; 
Not proper that, nor scarcely natural ; 
But since 'twas so, no harm can be if I 
Should try to get for you one last, long pull. 
To help you from your native land to fly." 



Llewellyn next for Captain Roberts sent. 
And introducing Allan to the man. 
Gave him his history, and the sad event 
Which made it wise to save him by some plan. 
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The scheme proposed he to the captain told, 
Who gave consent, and when the night held sway. 
They took and hid him down in the ship's hold, 
Midst sundry barrels, like some stow-away. 



Soon as the dawn next morning waked the east 
With his first rays, proclaiming coming day, 
Llewellyn sprang athwart his swiftest beast. 
And straight to Shrewsbury he took his way ; 
Here, sheltered at the " Lion Inn," he found 
Rest and refreshment for himself and horse. 
And having passed the night in sleep profound. 
Next morning he pursued his onward course. 

At length he reached his journey's end, and found 
His sister and her spouse were much distressed ; 
A constable, they said, had prowled around 
The place, had even searched the house t' arrest 
Their son, for some strange conduct which was 

named 
Treason and murder ; but full sure they were. 
However much his follies might be blamed, 
The crime of murder he would never dare. 
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Llewellyn then informed them that he knew 
Something about the matter, then as quick 
As possible proceeded to review 
The Sheffield harangue, and the widow's trick 
To cheat the constables ; then Allan's flight, 
Pursued by Grimes — th* encounter and the blow, 
Which left the constable in saddest plight ; 
But whether he were dead he did not know. 



What though the blow was struck in self defence, 
Resisting law, to plead such would be vain ; 
A government like ours, devoid of sense, 
Resolved the nation's life blood all to drain, 
And make it bankrupt through all future years, 
For nothing but to crush a neighbouring state, 
Would make short work of him that interferes ; 
Therefore your son, if caught, will meet with fate. 



The speaker paused — ^his words had, like a dart, 
The mother struck — a tremor o'er her stole 
So dread, the soul seemed ready to depart. 
And death seemed hovering o'er the parting soul : 
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The father, too, rolled stricken on the floor, 

In vain he tried to mutter, " O my son ! " 

His heart stood still as though 'twould beat no 

more ; 
At last he groaned and cried, " What can be done ? " 



Llewellyn answered, " That which can be done 

Is done already, save in one respect 

Which rests with you. A few days back, your son 

Came to my house, most wretched and abject ; 

At my request he freely did explain 

All that had happened, and I quickly saw 

That only one safe method now remained 

To save him from the clutches of the law : — 



It happened that dear Captain Roberts' ship 
Was then in port, preparing to set sail. 
So I proposed that Allan take a trip — 
America being better than a jail." 
To this he answered, " O that I could find 
The means by which to cross th* Atlantic sea ! 
I'd leave my schemes and former ways behind, 
And be all that my friends would have me be ; 
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But IVe no means to pay my passage there ; 
My parents live too far away to see. 
And even, if seen, they would not help, I fear : 
" I bade him leave that matter all to me ; 
Then sent for Captain Roberts, whom I told 
Of Allan's case, and when the night held sway, 
We took and hid him down in the ship's hold, 
Midst simdry barrels, like some stow-away. 



Next morning found me on my journey here ; 
And now I bid you hand me as your part 
The means to pay his passage, and, when there, 
One hundred pounds to give him a good start." 
'' A hundred pounds ! " he murmured, but just then 
His fears pourtrayed a scene which stopped his 

breath : — 
His son first lodged within a jailer's den, 
Next, struggling in the air with hempen death ! 

He quickly gave the money, and his fears 
Said, " Let no means be lost to save the boy : " 
The mother gave her bible, wet with tears, 
And said, give this, and say, '' If the Most High 
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Can wearied be by prayers for dear ones mourned 

As lost, then I will rest not night nor day, 

Till I can hear my prodigal's returned. 

And found through Mercy's door the narrow way." 



And now the household early went to rest, 
And silence reigned unchallenged everywhere ; 
But ere the morn began to paint the east, 
The sultan of the dunghill, chanticleer, 
Around his harem on his wives he cast 
Exulting look, then, with a sudden jerk 
He raised his head, and blew his clarion blast, 
That summonses the hinds to rise and work. 



Llewellyn first the call to rise obeyed ; 

But soon the household proved themselves awake ; 

A bountiful repast was quickly laid, 

Of which they bade him freely to partake. 

At length they bade their guest a fond adieu, 

And sundry councils sent to him they mourned ; 

Then on the saddled horse himself he threw. 

And on his homeward journey he returned. 
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Dull were those times, for most men could obtain 
No better locomotion than their feet ; 
The favoured few who could a horse maintain, 
Or lived near where post-horses pant and sweat, 
Would seldom dare to reach a town which lies 
One hundred miles off, and, if some concern 
Of urgent business pressed, if they were wise. 
They made their will, lest they should ne'er return. 



But now has come the fire-devouring steed 
That coughs, and, snorting, laughs at time and 

space ; 
He calls on men, and helps them do with speed 
Their former six days* work with one day's grace ; 
Earth trembles all along his iron way, 
As overground or underneath he hies, 
And our forefathers' bones and mouldering clay 
Are shaken in their graves where'er he flies ! 

O'er ocean like a conqueror he rides ; 
He heeds not storms, but, conscious of his sway, 
He lashes into foam the waves and tides, 
And like an arrow marches on his way. 
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His royal progress timed to meet the hour ; • 
Old Neptune looks with blank amazement on, 
Resigns his trident, emblem of his power, 
And weeps to find his occupation gone. 



Great civilizer of the human race, 
The foe of superstition, and the friend 
Of truth and right, Fd stay and sing thy praise, 
But I must now my traveller attend. 
Again he reached the " Lion Inn," and found 
Some merry travellers seated round the fire. 
Resolved that evening cares should all be drowned 
In drams and wine, till all to rest retire. ^ 



But one gaunt fellow teased the company ; 
On politics he harangued loud and long , 
He cursed the French by all the powers that be, 
And wished that all reformers might be hung ! 
To satisfy him each one cried, " Hear, hear." 
Then said he, " If hear, hear, be your intent. 
Drink with me in this goblet of good cheer, 
' Success to British arms and government' 



I }> 
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The fiery liquid then he passed around ; 
They tasted it, but he the vessel drained. 
Then with a noisy, unmelodious sound, 
Himself and special message thus explained 
" My name is Trubman, gentlemen ; if you 
Know anything of Sheffield, are aware 
I am a constable, as tried and true 
As any in that factious town there are ; 



My absence the reformers will enjoy. 
And hope, no doubt, I never may get back, 
For, like the foremost hound when hunting, I 
Can smell sedition if upon its track. 
My mission is to catch one Allan Chace, 
Who, having caused rebellion in the town, 
Ran off; our Grimes overtook him in the race. 
But got a murderous blow upon his crown. 



I've just returned from searching round his home, 
And though I've questioned rumour and report 
To learn if in that country he might roam. 
No tidings of the wretch could I extort ; 
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But there, as in most other places, scouts 
Are now employed to look the neighbourhood 

round ; 
We soon shall ascertain his whereabouts 
If in the kingdom he is to be found. 



To-morrow's coach I take to Liverpool ; 
Each ship that leaves the port will I survey ; 
By means of which I'll catch the outlawed fool, 
If o'er the sea he tries to get away." 
He paused ; then for the goblet turned around ; 
He drained it, and again he filled it full. 
Then tried to speak ; at last he stammered out, 
" Come, drink to me, * Success at Liverpool.^ 



> »» 



They answered him, " We never heard your name. 
Nor know we whether you speak truth or lies : 
Prove to us who you are, and whence you came ; 
You may be some reformer in disguise." 
Enraged at this, he said, " I'll prove to you 
That your insinuations are but lies ;" 
Then from his pocket-book the warrant drew, 
Which jerking forth, he cried, " If you have eyes 
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Read this." — A sudden palsy seized his head ; 
Down dropped his drunken body on the floor ; 
So still he lay, they would have deemed him dead 
But for a sonorous, intermittent snore. 

« 

Then one mean caitiff played a fearful game 
Upon the sleeping interests of the sot — 
The deed TU mention, but the dastard's name 
I leave with his vile bones to lie and rot. 



The warrant from the sleeper's hands he drew, 
Another paper fixing in its place ; 
The royal mandate in the fire he threw ; 
Like common waste it perished in a blaze ! 
Each present sought to know each other's mind, 
As who should tell, or who the matter keep 
A secret— quickly each with each combined 
To nothing know ; then all retired to sleep. 



Now came the host to bid the sleeper rise ; 
By vigorous shocks he brought him to his feet ; 
Some time it took to yawn and rub his ^yt% 
Ere memory would resume her wonted seat : 
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Then saw he that his conduct had disgraced, 
And made his honoured post his comrades' jest ; 
Then having in his pocket-book replaced 
The warrar * slowly he retired to rest. 



I now bid farewell to the " Lion Inn/' 
And when I meet the constable again, 
May he not find out to his great chagrin 
He has been sleeping in a lion's den. 
My hero now requires my constant care, 
For dangers thicken round him, and his doom 
Fate longs to seal ; besides, for want of air, 
He pines and sickens down in the ship's womb. 



The crew, though small, was truly a hotch-potch 
Which various nationalities supplied, 
For there were English, Irish, Welsh, and Scotch ; 
They all their captain's patience sorely tried : 
Anxious he was to sail while it was day. 
And clear the river ere the night set in ; 
Each sailor charged his mate with some delay, 
Till soon the noise became a senseless din. 
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The noisy hubbub reached poor Allan's ears, 
And made him fearful that his end was come, 
For there were constables — so said his fears — 
And he must now prepare to meet his doom. 
To find the safest hiding place was first 
His thought, but he could not endure suspense ; 
He therefore nearer drew to learn the worst, 
And trust his case to fate or providence. 



His fears were quieted by what he heard ; 
What caused the row he could not ascertain. 
Save that the latest thing to get on board 
Appeared to be a long and massive chain : 
A son of Erin had this task to do. 
And gladly set about the job, but just 
As he had nearly half the work got through, 
He turned away, and left it in disgust. 



When blamed for his n^lect of duty, he 
Cried, " If you want to know the reason, send 
For the ship carpenter, who purposely 
Hath found and cut a portion off the end. 
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What, by the powers, can I do now, I ask ? 
That man has rendered all my labour vain ; 
For sure enough it were an endless task 
To get on board a chain that has no end." 



" Alas ! " cried Allan to himself, " have I 
My prospects sacrificed, and perhaps my life. 
The rights of men like these to magnify ? 
Have been with priests and monarchy at strife, 
And for it now must leave my native shore. 
An exile in a foreign land to roam ? 
Well, be it so ; Til give this business o'er, 
And westward go for freedom and a home." 



Then hearing footsteps coming down apace, 
Like guilty Adam, hid himself for fear ; 
A voice cried out, " Where art thou, Allan Chace?" 
He heard, and knew it was his uncle near ; 
Forth sprang he with a bound, but got a bruise 
Which something gave in contact with his head, 
So eager was he to obtain the news. 
But chiefly how his relative had sped. 
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His uncle handed him the money sent. 
With message from his father to implore 
That wheresoever his future days were spent, 
He would his former reckless course give o'er ; 
Would try some situation to obtain, 
And then with strict integrity and zeal, 
And minding his own business, he would gain 
Respect of all who truly wished him we^l. 



He gave themother's Bible soiled with tears ; 

Her letter too, which said, " Alas ! my boy. 

And have I lived to know my worst of fears 

For thee are realized ? If the Most High 

Can wearied be by prayers for dear ones mourned 

As lost, then I will rest not night nor day 

Till I can learn my prodigal's returned, 

And found through Mercy's door the narrow way. 



Accept the gift I send, and if you care 
The life of her who gave you life to save 
From sinking to the grave in blank despair, 
Then let me often through your uncle have 
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Assurance that you read it on your knees ; 
And though we're doomed to meet on earth no 

more, 
Content I'll wait in prayer till heaven shall please 
To grant reunion on its deathless shore." 

Then, having bidden each a kind farewell. 
The vessel from her moorings was set free ; 
A gentle breeze began her sails to swell, 
And helped her on her passage to the sea : 
The sailors waved their hats to friends on shore, 
And they, responsive, answered them again, 
With wishes that they might, as heretofore, 
Return escaped from perils of the main. 

Among the crowds that loitered on the quay 
A stranger came, and, looking wildly round, 
Demanded in hot haste that they should say 
What vessel had set sail, and whither bound ! 
Scarce waiting their reply, away he strode. 
Resounding latent thunder as he went ; 
And having gained the justice's abode, 
Thus gave himself, like pent up earthquake, vent : 
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" My name is Trubman, sir, chief constable 

Of Sheffield, where a foul and murderous deed 

Was done by one named Chace ; the criminal 

I tried to take, but could not there succeed ; 

A vessel has just sailed, and I infer 

He now is in this ship, * Saint David ' called ; 

I ask for instant aid to follow her, 

And bring her back to have her overhauled." 

The justice asked for his authority. 

Which from his spacious pocket-book he drew, 

And, with assumed superiority, 

The missive on the legal desk he thfew. 

His worship, gazing, said, "Whence may you hail, 

From east, west, north, or south ? or, it may be. 

Some lunatic asylum, or a jail ! 

See here what rubbish you have brought to me." 



It said, " My wife, Ann Jones, has gone away 
Wifh wheelwright Tom, who thinks that he may 

borrow her ; 
She must not be impounded as a stray, 
Lest I should have to pay for fodder for her ; 
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To-morrow I've a sale, nor will refrain, 
From selling everything — even the provision ; 
So if my wife should come this way again, 
She'll find her former home a * baseless vision.* " 



In what enchanted castle had he been ? 
What modern Circe had displayed the power 
To change the warrant into trash so mean, 
And p'rhaps himself as well in some fell hour ? 
And was he then no longer, by this change, 
The Mister Trubman of a former day, 
But, by some cruel transformation strange. 
Was Cobbler Jones, whose wife had gone astray ? 

I leave him in the mystery to dive, 
But hope he may not at the bottom drown ; 
And should he find his foes, dead or alive, 
May he secure them fast when they are found ! 
I now the ship " Saint David " must be tending, 
And see if Neptune still doth lend a hand ; 
Or should, perchance, his trident want some 

mending, 
I may repair it for him when we land. 
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The river's course now having safely passed, 
And reached the open channel of the sea, 
The captain found 'twas time to break his fast, 
Lest his digestive powers should mutiny ; 
They had been threatening loudly, but of late 
Had settled down into a sullen mood ; 
Yet muttering threats of vengeance on his pate 
By raising vengeful ghosts of qualmish brood. 



Then fetching Allan from his hiding, he 
Went to the cabin, and at supper there 
He introduced him to a tall Yankee, 
As one proceeding to a home somewhere 
Beneath the " Stars and Stripes." The American 
Then grasped and shook him warmly by the hand. 
And, like stump orator, he thus began 
To sound the wondrous praises of his land : 



" England is but a worn-out place for kings. 
And nuisances, called aristocracy ; 
America don't tolerate such things ; 
No paupers there, or slaves, for all are free — 
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A land so big, that one of its fish-pools * 
Could swallow England up in half a minute ; 
No master there o'er any servant rules, 
And wealth is free for all who try to win it 

But, stranger, may I ask what is your plan ? 
What kind of business shall you there pursue ? 
Take my advice, and buy soon as you can 
Some cotton land, and lots of niggers too ; 
And if you get a slashing overseer 
To work them freely, it will pay you well ; 
But sell your surplus stock from year to year, — 
No business pays like raising blacks for sale." 

But Allan stopped his speech, and thus began : 
" The rights of man has ever been my creed ; 
Were I priest, he who sells his fellow man 
On freedom's altar should be first to bleed. 
Some frontier place shall be my future home, 
Where I an honest livelihood may find ; 
But wheresoe'er I live, or whither I roam, 
I shall respect the rights of human kind." 

• See Note F. 
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** Niggers aint men," the American replied ; 
" Our ministers, by scripture texts, declare, 
' Cursed be Canaan,' and sometimes provide 
Their heirs with wealth by going in for share ; 
But if in frontier towns you mean to dwell. 
Take my advice, for I would be your friend ; 
A pistol, and a bowie knife as well, 
You must provide your person to defend." 



" Alas ! " cried Allan, " This new world of yours 
I hoped one might the home of freedom call, 
That for the red, the black, and white, secures 
An equal right, since there is room for all ; 
*Tis freedom for your white to play the devil ; 
To rob and murder the red Indian ; 
To buy and sell his brother black, and revel 
In ill-got wealth wrung from his fellow man." 



With rising wrath the Yankee tried to show, 
By storm of windy words, that wrong is right ; 
The captain interfered, and bade them go 
To rest, and bid each other a good night. 
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They to their hammocks then retired, and he 
On deck to know his crew their watch did keep ; 
And, having gazed awhile on sky and sea, 
He, too, retired to gain a little sleep. 




ALLAN CHACE. 

BOOK IV, 



Death keeps the gate of life, and every soul 
That would escape from earth and be at large 
Must be content to pay the usual toll, 
Nor hope to shirk the monster of his charge : 
*Tis true that history speaks of the exploits 
Of two "^ who got to heaven some other way ; 
But, doubtless, ere they tasted its delights. 
They did some sort of composition pay. 

• 

As landlord of the human tenement, 

He harasses the soul from day to day 

With notices to quit, or yield a rent 

Oft raised, till quite impossible to pay ; 

At last, impatient of arrears delayed. 

Distrains, but finding nothing to repay. 

Knocks down the buildings raised without his aid, 

And sends the tenant soul about its way. 

''See Note G. 
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Now, if the tyrant only would destroy 
Such tenements that had become, through age, 
Unfit for the soul's habitation, I 
Would give him credit for it in this page ; 
But when such fleshly homes as have renown 
For beauty, soundness, usefulness, and grace. 
He sends incendiary fever to burn down, 
I think he merits nothing but disgrace. 



Some fearful conflagration of this kind 
Occurred at Glasgow just before this time ; 
It flrst consumed a piper, old and blind. 
Then flew at others, young and in their prime ; 
The ruin spread from one home to another. 
Scarce one there was whence cries of sobbing breath 
Spake not of parent, husband, wife, or brother, 
Consumed by this swift messenger of death. 



One family of victims bore the name 

Of Hamilton, who laboured heart and soul 

To lighten human woe, that even Fame 

Could scarce show brighter names upon her roll : 
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A son and daughter perished in a day, 
Next week the mother fell a victim too ; 
Soon as they gave to earth her calcined clay, 
The fiery ruin pierced the father through. 



An only child remained, a maiden fair ; 

She seemed, by grace and virtue she combined, 

More fit for heaven than earth ; but now despair 

Took forcible possession of her mind : 

She clasped her parent's form with panting breath, 

And, shrieking, vows, that if no power could save 

Her last fond hope from unrelenting death, 

She, too, would perish with him in one grave. 



No words could paint the agonizing scene ; 

Tears rained in torrents from the father's eyes— 

Not for himself — ^he felt a joy serene, 

As one about to gain a glorious prize ; 

But how could he his darling orphan leave, 

Her lonely way through this sad world to keep. 

Alone o'er blighted life and hopes to grieve ! 

It seemed enough to make an angel weep. 
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At length, o*erpowered by this tempestuous grief, 

The sufferer tried his weary eyes to close ; 

He raised his thoughts to heaven, and soon relief 

Brought to his troubled spirit calm repose, 

Sweetly he slept, as sleep of childhood sound, 

A holy radiance o'er his features played, 

But soon he waked refreshed, and looking round, 

He called his daughter to his side and said : 



" My child, my only star of earth, IVe seen 
Your brother, sister, and your mother too ; 
What though Tm called to pass the gulf between. 
In summer-land our union to renew, 
'Tis fixed we shall your guardian angels be, 
And, though unseen, shall all your steps attend, 
Shall watch o*er you by night and day, till we 
Convey you home when mortal life shall end." 



The Fever, like some maniac set free. 
So madly flew at all within his way, 
That few relations came the wreck to see. 
Or, if they came, they seldom dared to stay : 
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An- uncle, whose abode was on the isle 

Of Levis, at the distant Hebrides, 

Had heard what ruin Death had wrought meanwhile, 

And came in haste to yield his services. 



To him the dying father did commend 
The little wealth for which his hands had toiled ; 
But chiefly begged that he would be the friend 
And loving father of his orphan child. 
Dismiss your fears," the brother then replied, 
My niece shall henceforth my own daughter be ; 
The charge I take ; whatever may betide, 
A loving father she will find in me." 



«< 
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The fainting sigh, the gasp, and clammy sweat. 
Too surely proved that life was nearly gone ; 
But the undaunted spirit would not quit 
Its tenement till one more task was done : 
To soothe the swollen tongue and lips they tried 
Some cordials, which did oft their succour lend ; 
But, finding death was coming, he applied 
For aid to raise him up his task to end. 
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He laid his hand upon his daughter's head ; 
His blessing gave her, and in fervent prayer • 
Besought that He who all his steps had led, 
Would shield her with a heavenly Father's care : 
It was the last prayer he would raise on earth, 
And at the end of it he loudly said, 
" God bless my child ! " and as the words came forth. 
The spirit from its ruined temple fled* 



Death, what fiendish havoc thou hast made ! 

1 wonder if one drop of sympathy 

Has ever touched thee in thy butchering trade. 

Since thy first agent, Cain, was moved by thee 

To introduce thee to the human race ! 

'Tis not that personally we may fear 

To fall as victims to thy cold embrace, 

But when thou tak'st the friend we hold most dear. 



'Tis when the loved ones, dearer far than life. 
Are stricken from us, and our shattered home 
Made desolate of husband, child, or wife, 
A living death through life becomes our doom ; 
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Helpless to save, or alter Death's decree, 
The loyely forms that from our sides are riven, 
We never, never more again shall see, 
For " flesh and blood shall not inherit heaven." 



They buried the remains of those who late • 

Were members of one loving family, 

Whose deeds endeared them much to small and 

great ; 
Tears rained that day in streams of sympathy ; 
But chiefly they lamented the sad fate 
Of Flora, who had plunged into the grave 
To hide herself from Death's relentless hate, 
But they sprang forth, from her resolve to save, 

» 

Such haste the unde made, that the third day 
From that on which the funeral had been 
He started with his niece his homeward way. 
Most anxious that a change of place and scene 
Would soothe her troubled spirit, and beguile 
Her mind from always dwelling on the past ; 
Wearied, they passed o'er mainland, sea, and isle. 
But reached his own dear island home at last. 
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She had a hearty welcome from her friends. 
Who o'er her griefs oft shed the bitter tear ; 
But little did it seem to make amends 
For loss of all the friends she held most dear. 
To lead her mind to seek by fervent prayer 
For grace to yield submission to the rod, 
They introduced her to their pastor's care ; 
Mackenzie was his name — a man of God. 



No earthly care he had but what concerns 
To send the hungry joyful from his door ; 
Was rich in mercy's various works — his bams 
Were widows' hands, and bowels of the poor — 
A man of faith, and by his Maker prized ; 
Prompt as he knocked by prayer the gate of heaven. 
His old familiar voice was recognised. 
And instant audience to his prayer was given. 



He saw in her a maid whose lovely form. 
Like some choice plant which, nursed by tender care. 
Had been destroyed by some relentless storm. 
Just as its buds perfumed the morning air ; 
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His heart's affection yearned with sympathy 
Towards the dear girl, who, lost in hopeless grief, 
Seemed wandering in some dark Gethsemane, 
Without one ray of comfort for relief. 



" Flora," he said, "why all this black despair ? 
God is not dead, but seated on His throne ; 
The orphans of His saints He makes His care ; 
He watches o'er and claims them as His own. 
Relations such as yours were never die, 
And, though invisible, they still befriend ; 
As ministering spirits they are nigh ; 
They know your thoughts, and will your steps attend. 



Earth's history is but a tale thrice told 
Of human misery — all things suffer here ; 
But tears- are crystals through which we behold 
The glories of the summer-land so dear : 
When called in sorrow's paths our way to grope, 
By grace to joys most luminous they turn ; 
Only the hopeless ones are called to hope. 
And comfort only is for those who mourn. 
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'Tis not our prayers, nor anything we do, 
But sorrows we submissively endure, 
That work for us as servants tried and true, 
Eternal weight of glory to procure : 
God sent His only Son to save our race, 
But it was needful first that even He 
Should be made perfected in suffering grace, 
A perfect Saviour of the world to be, 



And thus the cross, by hellish skill designed, 

Engine of degradation, pain, and shame. 

To torture the Redeemer of mankind — 

His sufferings changed it all, and it became 

Symbol of glory and of exultation ! 

Of disenthralment to the human race, 

Satan outwitted, and hell's consternation. 

The theme for earth and heaven of endless praise ! 



And now all power in heaven and earth is His, 
But His chief glory is the self-denied 
Who follow with t/teir cross — in them He sees 
His soul's great travail, and is satisfied. 
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Millions of souls redeemed in heaven appear, 
But thpre are ^eats reserved for those alone 
Who out of tribulation most severe 
Come forth — ^and therefore are they next the 
throne." 

Poor Flora long had reasoned that her loss 
Was such as no one else had ever known, 
And rather than to bear such heavy cfoss 
'Twas better die, and throw the burden down. 
But courage came : like the disciples, when 
John Baptist fell through Herod's butchery. 
They took the body, buried it, and then 
Told Jesus all about it — so did she. 

She felt that He who every form of woe 
Had sounded, and its very dregs had drained. 
Would all her sorrows, doubts, and weakness know, 
Would share her griefs with sympathy unfeigned ; 
Through suffering He had gained Almighty power. 
In trust for her to claini it as her own ; 
The world and self renouncing from that hour, 
"Not my will, Lord," she cried, "but Thine be 
done!" 
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A heavenly form appeared, and as it stood, 

" Peace, child," it said, " My peace I give to thee ; 

I bought it with the price of My heart's blood 

While on My cross of mortal agony. 

Let not thy heart be troubled or afraid, 

I have a mansion fitted out for thee ; 

Go, bear thy cross, it shall be lightly laid ; 

A little while, and thou shalt reign with Me." 



Her night of sorrow went, her heart that bled 
Received the balm which makes the wounded whole; 
Gone her regrets, her griefs, and in their stead 
The martyr's quenchless zeal inflamed her soul : 
What was the world to her ? like Jonah's gourd, 
A feeble worm could all its charms destroy ; 
And life that is but breath cannot afford 
One solid bliss like those which never die. 



Her sole concern was now her course to run ; 
How best her days to spend in sacred toil, 
That she might gain at last the great " Well done ! " 
To trim her lamp and feed with holy oil ; 
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Working and waiting for the .Bridegroom's voice ; 
And since her mortal life must soon decay, 
To be, to do, and suffer, was her choice : 
'Tis better far to wear than rust away. 



Her's was ambition of the most refined ; 

Not like your hero's, who for fame and pelf 

Will rob and murder, like a fiend, his kind ; 

Will conquer anything but his vile self: 

Like coward, dares not his own conscience meet ; 

Like Cromwell, at his shadow terrified ; 

Or like the Alexander misnamed great, 

Who, left to himself, like a spoiled child — cried ! 



She chose to be a soldier of the cross ; 

To war 'gainst self, the powers of hell,. and sin ; 

And last, from her foe, Death, retrieve her loss — 

Strike up a light his dismal realms within ; 

Compel the monster, cringing in his thrall, 

Lead on to life, to everlasting joys, 

And friends restored ! and at the great roll-call 

Of the redeemed, to claim the victor's prize. 
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What is religion ? If you ask the sects, 
One saySy 'tis creed ; another, ritual ; 
Another quotes theology complex ; 
But Scripture says to me, to you, and all. 
That if you want it ^' pure and undefiled," 
" Seek those who into woe's abyss are hurled ; 
Go, aid the widow and the orphan child. 
And keep yourself unspotted from the world." 



And if you want true heroism refined. 
Unselfish, unambitious, pure, and good. 
Look not for it in man, but womankind, 
Widowed and friendless, with her helpless brood ; 
On their unconscious infancy the blight 
That withers life, and makes its bloom decay, 
Falls hourly, but Love gives her conquering might 
To shield them from its power from day to day. 



Should sickness waste her precious strength away, 
What cares the law for her, or her young brood ? 
Too old to gain the parish starving pay, 
Too young to be allowed to work for food ; 
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They ought to feed on air ! but if for bread 
They dare to seek some honest work betime, 
The law will send its messenger instead 
To punish them severely for the — crime ! 



And what is life ? 'tis not to vegetate, 

Then rot : .it is not empty breath ; 

Nor like the life of swine — to grunt and eat. 

Then sleep— till fattened for the butcher, Death. 

It is not to be reckoned by \hQ years 

That we exist, but deeds of noble strife 

For right and truth — to wipe Affliction's tears : 

Such deeds yield present and eternal life. 



Why rest we then incubate, hatching dreams. 
While Selfishness, that Moloch god of man. 
Guilty of all oppressions and all schemes 
To shed man's blood since first the race began. 
Still rules society, which looks with scorn 
On others' rights, and wrongs them when it can. 
And treats the poorer class as the base-born : 
Rise ! let us fight for brotherhood of man ! 
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For God is not my Father, nor even yours^ 
Society, exclusively^ but — ours. 
Our Father ! that vast prayer He taught secures 
The brotherhood of every wretch that cowers 
Beneath your ban ; each felon in his den, 
His outcast children, these concern Him most ; 
For know, ye " ninety-nine," and " upper ten," 
He only came to seek and save the lost 



" There's honour among thieves;" the highwayman 
Knows well your laws are made especially 
To crush him, yet he singly dares your ban, 
Accepts the risk, and meets his destiny : 
But some within your ranks no honour have ; 
They study law to take their comrades in ; 
Like spiders, they construct their legal cave 
To catch their prey, and save their dastard skin. 



Redress the wrongs your sister harlot bears ; 
Your serpents who procured her fall you own, 
While you with acts insult her, spurn her tears, 
And throw at her the ever-present stone. 
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You owe to God and her a mighty debt ; 
Go, then, your fallen sister to restore ; 
Help her the past to bury and forget, 
And rise in life renewed to " sin no more." 



In feudal times your lawless baron chose 
To spend his time in rapine, blood, and stealth ; 
But fearing retribution at its close. 
He built a church out of his ill-got wealth. 
His last great theft — to steal his sins-forgiven : 
For this the priest bequeathed his absolution — 
A passport bound to force the gates of heaven, 
In spite of its demand for restitution 1 



Love is life's vital essence : God is love, 
And love is God ; have you no gods but one ? 
Your Mammon's altars rise in every grove. 
And every town ; your Moloch rites are known 
By selfish actions every passing hour ; 
You own to serve two masters is not fair. 
And yet you serve and worship three or four. 
And dictate heaven how much shall be its share ! 

H 
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The world needs something more than alms to prove 
Your charity, since that by love is shown ; 
For if you give your goods and keep your love, 
Tis but your throwing to a dog a bone. 
This Flora learned in Sorrow's school to know; 
To weep with those who weep was her employ ; 
In giving love she took from them their woe, 
And made the widow's heart to sing for joy. 



She owned as kindred those who mourn, for they 
Were children of Adversity — her mother ; 
And as she bore their burdens day by day — 
As Scripture bids us bear them for each other — 
Her own grew lighter, and the cross she bore 
So luminous became as to supply 
Perspective of the glory laid in store ; 
Therefore in tribulation did she joy. 



To her the things of earth — its life and joy — 
Were but the shadows from the life to come ; 
Past now the wilderness and Sinai, 
Whose legal thunders speak relentless doom ; 
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Through darkness she had come to Zion's height ; 
To Jesus, who her devious way had led ; 
To companies of angels clothed in white, 
And spirits of the just ones perfected. 



It was a hallowed spot on which was reared 
The ladder Jacob saw on his lone way, 
For ministering spirits there appeared, 
Ascending and descending night and day. 
Among them she discerned her kindred dear ; 
A cloud of witnesses were they that faith 
Is substance, and the evidence sincere 
Of joys that wait the faithful until death. 



Saint John was banished to a desert isle 
Called Patmos ; but he was not there alone, 
For ministering spirits came meanwhile. 
And in his grotto-chamber there was one 
Who drew aside the fleshly veil ; unfurled 
A panorama of the realms of light ; 
Revealed the glories of the heavenly world, 
And helped him the Apocalypse to write. 

H 2 
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He finished it by saying, " I fell down 

To worship him who showed these things to me ; 

But he said, ^^ See thou do it not. Saint John ; 

I am thy fellow servant, and, like thee, 

Was once a mortal clothed with flesh and bone ; 

And, in my earthly pilgrimage, like thee, 

Was of thy brethren, the old prophets, one ; 

Therefore thy worship is not due to me." 



O John, you were indeed a wondrous seer ! 
Your book is full of truth, and every page 
Yields comfort to the Christian ; but I fear 
That some, had you been living in this age. 
Would at your revelations shake their head ; 
Some orthodox divines would raise a cavil. 
And tell you that " communion with the dead 
Is incantation — it is of the devil." ® 



No age was ever like the present time 
For love of Mammon — men will lie for it ; 
To get it they will stoop to any crime — 
Will live for it alone, and die for it : 

• See Note H. 
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To stifle conscience, they have Science bound 
To say that she hath analyzed man's breath, 
And with the scalpel and the test-tube found 
That death is nought, and nought is after death. 



For wealth men pawn their souls, but Science views 

The soul, they say, as only a " fire-mist," 

So, if his sable majesty doth choose 

To prove that men do after death exist. 

It is a gentlemanly act indeed, 

For which he gains no interest or pay. 

To prove to Sadducees and men of greed 

That after death will come the reckoning day. 




ALLAN CHACE, 

BOOK V. 



November now had come, and brought his train 
Of blustering storms, prepared in mortal fray 
To conquer Autumn of his peaceful reign, 
That coming Winter may resume the sway ; 
Exhausted Nature in the contest yields, 
Unable to endure the stormy surge ; 
And howling winds through leafless trees and fields. 
In wailing accents, sound her funeral dirge. 



His first manoeuvre was a night attack. 

When, calling all his forces to his aid, 

He left such desolation in his track 

As proved the fearful ruin he had made ; 

The Sea, with maddening fury, lashed his shore. 

And hurling many a bark upon his strand. 

He threatened if the storm did not give o'er. 

To leap his bounds and swallow up the land. 
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Next morn the sun looked on the scene and found 
The elemental war had ceased to roar, 
And Flora, having made her daily round 
To aid the sick, returned along the shore : 
Some fragments of a wreck were drifting near, 
And still they nearer came, as though they aimed 
T6 tell their tale of horror in her ear. 
Sadly she viewed the ruin, and exclaimed : 



" By thee we live, O Sea I thy bosom yields 

The liquid life which freely we receive ; 

By thee the land, its forests, gardens, fields. 

And every kind of moving creatures live : 

Thou givest liberally, but thy store 

Is never lessened by the plenteous rain ; 

For, like the good man, what thou giv*st, and more, 

Returns in blessings to thyself again. 



But thou art restless in thy ebbs and flows ; 
With maddening passions oft dost plague thyself; 
Thou art the sport of every wind that blows ; 
They know thee well who plough thy waves for pelf : 
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So man, impetuous, restless, and self-willed, 
With ebbs and flows he seldom is at ease, 
For only He who once thy tempest stilled 
Can whisper to his warring passions — peace ! 



Oft, when the storm invades the troubled sky. 
The sun looks forth and smiles ; then Nature's tears, 
Transformed to pearls, unite, and every dye 
Proclaims the ' bow of promise ' to her fears. 
Ye friends departed to the blissful shore. 
On your past tears heav'n its effulgence sheds ; 
Life's stormy season now with you is o'er, 
And glory's rainbows circle all your heads." 



Just then she heard a groan, and looking round, 
She tried to find whence came that cry of pain ; 
She passed the angle of a rock, and found 
A human shipwreck, which the sea in vain 
Ha.d tried to drown, then stranded on the shore : 
He seemed a graceful piece of human kind ; 
Manly and fair, and as she looked him o'er. 
She felt a strange sensation in her mind. 
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She recollected that just recently 
She met a woman, famed upon the isle 
For second-sight, who told her she could see 
A vessel which would leave the English soil, 
Bound for the west, but bound to meet its end ; 
For storms would drive it near that island shore, 
That she might gain from it^ faithful friend, 
Companion of her life for evermore. • 



His form, the colour of his eyes, and dress. 
Were just like the description which she gave ; 
But that proved nought, for Death, in readiness, 
Stood by like priest to wed him to the grave : 
Yet she was sorely pained to see the blood 
Run streaming from his mouth with mingled foam ; 
She therefore aid procured soon as she could. 
And had him gently carried to her home. 



They dressed his wounds, then laid him in a bed ; 
Next summoned they a doctor to their aid ; 
Some bones had to be soldered first, he said, 
When he had the examination made ; 
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But what internal injuries were done 
He could not at the present time declare, 
And whether he his course had nearly run 
Would much depend upon their nursing care. 



They next desired some knowledgewhence he came ; 
Who was he ? to what country was he bound ? 
Too ill he was to tell them e*en his name, 
But in a pocket which was searched they found 
One hundred pounds ; they found, too, in another 
A letter, spoiled with water, that no trace 
Of anything distinctly was but '* mother ; " 
Also the last line, which was — " Martha Chace.** 



But Flora nursed him with a sister^s care ; 
Watched over him by night as well as day ; 
Besieged the Throne of Grace with urgent prayer, 
That ere the spirit left its native clay 
Some strength renewed and consciousness be given, 
That she might win him to a Saviour's love ; 
A soul by Christ's own sacrifice replevin, 
Washed and enrobed to dwell with saints above. 
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For many a day he seemed as in a trance, 
Or state asphyxia, by the doctor named ; 
Death held him with such grip, there seemed small 

chance 
That he should from the monster be reclaimed. 
At last, one morn his eyes were opened wide ; 
Their glance was on some viewless presence cast ; 
Thrice he essayed to speak, at last he cried, 
" Mother, your prayers and tears avail at last ! " 

These words caused Flora's heart to beat with joy ; 
She saw in them an answer to her prayer : 
Observing him next day to sob and cry, 
She introduced him to her pastor's care. 
The man of God, in accents soft and brief. 
Essayed to soothe the heart by trouble riven ; 
Besought him to unfold his cause of grief. 
That words of holy comfort might be given. 

With faltering lips the sufferer thus replied : 
" My parents are a truly Christian pair. 
But I the soul's existence have denied ; 
With sceptic writers I have scoffed at prayer ; 
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Have tried what false philosophy can do 
To raise the down-trod masses from their sty ; 
But God has fought with me, and conquered too, 
And brought me to this ' lonely isle to die/ " 



The pastor from the holy Book then read 
The story of the prodigal's sojourn ; 
How He, the Father, mourned the son as dead, 
And looked and yearned with love for his return ; 
Then gently bending on his knees, he prayed 
That He whose tender mercies never cease 
Would take this wanderer, who so long had strayed, 
And seal the welcome with the kiss of peace. 



Poor Allan wept and sobbed, then wept again ; 

But gaining some composure, he replied, 

" Would health permit to cross the Atlantic main. 

My powVs in the new world should be applied 

To preach those truths which erst I did gainsay ; 

By Christian conduct to redeem the past; 

But since such wish were vain, Fll weep and pray 

That heaven perchance may give me peace at last" 
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The pastor said, " To weep is right indeed ; 
But prayers nor tears can purchase peace for man 
Our only fitness is to feel our need ; 
A pardon free, unbartered, is heaven's plan. 
Come to the cross all helpless and undone ; 
Thy ransom claim so dearly paid for thee ; 
Look on the bleeding form of God's own Son, 
Till thou canst say, * I feel He died for me ! ' 



Let beggars of their rags and festering sores 
Be proud, because they are their capital — 
Their stock-in-trade — that brings them ample stores 
Of daily bread ; but man, incapable. 
Helpless, undone, before his Maker stands. 
'Tis faith that glorifies indulgent God, 
And puts a fund of merit in our hands 
Greater than all the mighty debt we owed." 



Man unredeemed is but a purblind elf, 

For, though a slave, he deems his lordship free ; 

Ascribes his better fortunes to himself, 

And his misfortunes to the Deity, 
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And e'en wheti brought to see himself undone, 
He supplements th' atonement heaven has made 
With some atoning sacrifice his own, 
To drive a bargain with his God in trade. 



Pride came with Allan, flourished with his years, 
And though he saw how sinful he had been, 
He fain would make a puddle with his tears 
And weak resolves in which to wash him clean ; 
But placed within the furnace for awhile, 
He by its light, that round his vision sfole. 
Could see to spell the sentence, " Thou art vile ! " 
And felt the iron brand it on his soul. 



Guilty he lay, without one single plea, 

The rope of condemnation round his neck ; 
Pride vanished, and in deep humility 
He shrieked for pardon, begged it for the sake 
Of Him alone who bought it on the tree. 
And more than pardon got ; the Father ran. 
Fell on his neck, and said, " I pardon thee, 
Thy Father I, and thou art now my son ! " 
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Some glory of their lineage they can trace 
Some centuries backward, when their ancestors 
With Norman Will did murder Britain's race, 
Then stole their lands to leave them to their heirs. 
" Stand back, ye plebeian race ! my blood is blue^ 
Though Christ's was red\ no toil has stained my 

hands : 
I am of race superior far to you ; 
I am your lord ; ye flourish by my lands ! " 

Thus boasts the lord of recent pedigree, 
But I can boast a lineage older far : 
Thousands of years ago my ancestry 
Possessed the earth by title free from scar. 
Though others hold the lands, yet I suspect 
No sane man doubts the lineage I receive, 
Both in the male and female line direct 
From royal Adam and his consort Eve. 

But who the Christian's lineage can declare > 
No dead ancestor, but alive he boasts ; 
As son of God he is creation's heir. 
Heir to a diadem beyond all costs, 



I 
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Compared with which earth*'s crowns are but fools' 

caps : 
Though destined for a little while to roam 
This waste called earth, and bear Misfortune's raps, 
The convoy soon will come to take him home. 

This joy was Allan's ; being reconciled, 
The seal of his adoption now was given ; 
Sure pledge and earnest that he was a child, 
And if a child, then heir of God and heaven ; 
He tried to shout aloud, but tears of joy 
Came forth instead to speak his ecstacies ; 
How sweet that moment would it be to die, 
And realize the fulness of his bliss ! 



New strength came with new life, his pain was gone ; 

The blood ran coursing through his heart amain. 

It made such music in it that anon 

Health came, and brought him to his feet again ; 

He walked awhile to breathe the bracing air ; 

It was the season of the year's decay. 

Yet deemed he nature never looked more fair. 

It seemed that now December rivalled May. 
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He felt a wish resigned for length of days ; 
Life had a purpose now supremely vast, 
For by its aid he might have time and space 
For active efforts to redeem the past ; 
And though to die would be eternal gain, 
'Twere gain to live and work for heaven alone ; 
To be its messenger of peace to men. 
And win, perchance, at last, a martyr's crown. 



New life brought forth new health, and both brought 

love, 
A passion Allan never felt before. 
Next to the claims due to his Friend above. 
He owed to Flora love's exhaustless store : 
Had she not snatched him from the jaws of death. 
Had nursed him with a more than sister's care, 
And proved by her exalted love and faith. 
No earthly friendship could with her's compare ? 

Health came and promised him a length of days, 
And he, believing the assurance given, 
Retired awhile unto a secret place ; 
There made a solemn covenant with heaven — 
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That come whatever may in life and death, 
He would be foremost in the noble van 
Of those who publish with their latest breath, 
Its message of ** Good will " to rebel man. 



A hero is a consecrated man, 

Though he may bankrupt evil for his good ; 

May be the vilest since the race began, 

And wear no laurels but are steeped in blood : 

The world falls down and treats him as a god. 

Long as success upholds his fiendish sway, 

But should he fall by retribution's rod. 

It sneers and says, "The dog has had his day/' 



The gpreatest man for strength of flesh and bone 
Was Sampson, consecrated Nazarite, 
Who slew his thousands by his arm alone. 
And rescued Israel from Philistia's might ; 
Strength came through hair, but weakness through 

his sight, 
Which led him to a choice of love unwise ; 
He chose a wife who did his love requite 
By Judas' arts, which cost him both his eyes. 
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Philistia triumphed o'er the foe betrayed ; 
They dragged the captive forth to Dagon's shrine 
To make them sport, and wondrous sport he made! 
Meekly he asked of heaven the strength divine 
For one last deed to pay for eyeballs lost ; 
Then stretching forth his arms the pillars drew, 
Down crashed the temple on the countless host. 
Which shattered Dagon and Philistia slew ! 



Thus Sampson died, and left no ray behind 
To guide the world along its darksome way ; 
But those who live alone to bless mankind. 
Burning and shining lights are they alway ; 
No meteors they, but, like the morning sun. 
Light, life, and joy, to men their beams supply. 
Brighter and brighter they their circles run ; 
Though Sampsons perish, these can never die. 



Moses among this glorious host appears, 
Also the fishermen of Galilee, 
And Luther, latest in succeeding years ; 
While veiled in flesh they shared its misery ; 
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Death rent the veil, and now full-orbed they shine 
The world all over, scattering the night 
Of superstition by their beams divine, 
And bringing immortality to light. 



New life, new health, new love, to Allan came ; 
Old things were passed, and new ones took their 

place ; 
He fain would therefore choose him a new name, 
The old one being tarnished with disgrace ; 
Then leaving the old country for new home. 
Might with new life the old one quite efface ; 
Might be his own grave-digger to entomb 
The last remains of what was — Allan Chace. 



But whither in the new world should he go ? 

He longed to see poor Africans in thrall, 

A brother's sympathy for them to show. 

And teach them God is Father of us all ; 

But he was fearful that if he should see 

Their cruel wrongs, 'twould bring him into strife 

With their task-masters, and the " powers that be '' 

Would make him flee like Moses for his life. 
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Who wars Against " vested interests " should stand 
Prepared for longer siege than Troy's affray ; 
Should have a thousand Sampsons at command 
To storm the gates and carry them away ; 
Even then the powers of earth, if not of hell, 
Will guard the sacred ramparts night and day ; 
Shed seas of blood to hold the citadel, 
And keep reforming demagogues at bay. 



As when some traveller, whose weary feet 
Have borne him swiftly on his lonely way. 
Arrives where several roads together meet. 
No finger-post its counsels to convey — 
Perplexed, not having trod that way before. 
He mounts some hill the landscape to survey, 
Marks how each road is zigzag, less or more. 
Then makes his choice and marches on his way. 



So Allan, whom the past had made to learn 
To look before he leaped life's untrod way. 
Looked forward to the time with some concern, 
When, having safely crossed th* Atlantic Sea, 
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To know in which direction to progress ; 
To where he might heaven's royal firman bring : 
Might open his commission with success, 
And win most loyal subjects to his king. 



He climbed a rock that like a fortress rose 
Impregnable along the yesty main, 
Defying ocean in his ebbs and flows. 
With all the mighty forces of his train ; 
For countless ages back the billowy crew 
Rushed daily thundering on its front in vain : 
Repulsed, fell back to form the ranks anew. 
Then carry on renewed assault again. 



He stood and looked across the deep, profound. 
And seemed as with the vision of a seer 
To see his future home on forest ground, 
With wigwams of.the red man standing near, 
He gazed awhile, when lo ! a murderous band 
Of white invaders rushed with savage yell. 
Shot the Red Indians on every hand, 
Then fired the place like fiends escaped from hell ! 
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A sudden terror seized his powers, his blood 

Congealed to ice, stood still ! his stiffened hair 

Shot up erect, and, losing hat, he stood 

The son and express image of despair ! 

But soon to aid him indignation came. 

And fired his blood, which then renewed its tide ; 

His heart beat wildly as though all aflame, 

And stamping on the ground his foot, he cried, — 

" O God ! when shall Thy Fatherhood be owned ? 

When shall the brotherhood of man appear ? 

Has Thy dear Son, who for our race atoned, 

Forgotten earth and left it in despair ? 

How long shall Christian savages still aim 

To murder Thy red children all around ? 

Seest Thou these deeds of men who bear Thy 

name ? 
Their brother's blood cries to Thee from the 

ground." 

He saw as prophet through the years to come 
The whites like, locusts swarm the New World o'er, 
Driving the red man from his shifting home, 
From the Atlantic to Pacific shore. 
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He saw the path of duty call him there ; 
To stand and thunder in the white man's van, 
Heaven's anger and reserve of wrath severe, 
For those who wrong the brotherhood of man. 



He saw the path of duty wait him there ; 
A martyr's grave seemed also there to frown. 
But what of that ? he held his life not dear, 
A martyr's death secures a martyr's crown. 
One earthly gift he asked in woman's faith, 
To counsel, help, with sympathy sincere ; 
Cheer him through life, and close his eyes in death, 
Then shed upon his grave a loving tear. 



If woman is man's " better half," then he 
Who weds not must be scarcely half a man, 
Whom nature reckons a nonentity. 
Whose race collapses with his own brief span ; 
Unblessed he lives, unpitied ends his days. 
Leaves none behind him he can call his own : 
His daily life impeaches God, who says, 
" It is not good for man to be alone." 
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To Flora Allan turned with anxious thought, 
For she was all that's good in woman-kind ; 
Returning to her dwelling he besought 
An interview with her, to speak his mind ; 
He told her of his plans in accents sweet. 
And if she would her full consent attach. 
Then he would deem his happiness complete, 
And heaven would grant its sanction to the match. 



Some say that "matches" are all made in heaven ; — 
A sentiment so beautiful and glib, 
I hope sincerely they will be forgiven 
Who publish such a questionable fib : 
Some matches are not made in heaven above. 
They come before our courts of law, and show 
So much of brimstone in them, that they prove 
Lttcifer matches, made in realms of woe. 



Ah, Hymen ! you are a mysterious thing, 
Although 'tis true your aim is but to bless ; 
I grant you do much good, you are a spring 
Of all the sweets our household hearths possess ; 
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To you home owes whate'er is there enjoyed 
By husband, wife, and by the infant band ; 
But I must tell you, though I oft have tried, 
Some of your freaks I cannot understand. 



I fear you make sad blunders oft, when you 

Join wandering comets to the fixM stars ; 

A prowling wolf to a defenceless ewe ; 

To lions, tigers ; babbling apes, to bears ; 

A child of heaven to an imp of hell ; 

And Belial to Christ ; — these tricks of thine 

Sad stories of thy fickle nature tell, 

And frighten many a mortal from your shrine. 



Yet there are matches made in heaven above, 
When hearts are formed and blended by its power, 
The twain are one in Him whose self is love, 
Inseparably one for evermore. 
The bonds which Hymen by his rites puts on 
Death scatters, when the mortal life is o'er ; 
But those whom heaven unites will still be one, 
When death shall die and time shall be no more. 
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Some hours in private chat the lovers spent ; 

To Flora's questions he gave such replies 

As satisfied her, then she gave consent 

To share his lot in wedlock's sacred ties. 

She then informed him that she had some store 

Of worldly substance she would realize ; 

Which, till their heavenly Father sent them more, 

Would for their few though daily wants suffice. 

March came and blustered long, then marched 

away; 
And fitful April's stormy advent came ; 
Winter and spring contending every day ; — 
An ever-changing scene yet still the same : 
Hail, frost, and snow, sunshine and shade between ; 
While teaming Nature sheds incessant tears. 
And oft o'er all the glorious bow serene 
Looks down from heaven, and chides her needless 

fears. 

So man comes forth a peevish " April fool " ; 
In vain pursuits oft wastes his life away ; 
Fain would he take from heaven its sovereign rule. 
And have unclouded sunshine every day. 
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Forgets that summer's bounteous crops depend 
On winter's rigour and the stormy blast ; 
That they who sow in tears till life shall end, 
Shall reap with joy in summer-land at last. 



Fair as a queen came forth the first of May ; 
Like Eve when first she left her Maker's hand. 
The feathered tribes poured forth impromptu lay, 
In songs of praise that echoed through the land. 
It was the day of Allan's wedding too ; 
The next day he would leave for Ireland's shore. 
Life's serious business to begin anew. 
By sailing for America once more. 

So they were joined in wedlock's sacred ties. 
And many friends came to congratulate ; 
Widows and sons of woe with tearful eyes, 
Stood near in groups most anxious to relate 
The praises of the bride to listening ears. 
They told how she relieved their every care ; 
And then they prayed that through the coming 

years 
Kind heaven would grant its blessing to the pair. 
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And Allan, too, when he reviewed the past. 
Shed tears that having wasted half a life. 
He should be on that far-off island cast. 
To find true bliss and angel for a wife : 
His cup was full, what more could he desire ? 
Except that future health and grace be given, 
That faithful services, which never tire, 
May daily prove his gratitude to heaven. 



They spent some portion of their wedding-day 
In visiting the sick, to bid farewell ; 
Then Allan wished to take a last survey 
Where he, uplifted on the ocean's swell, 
Was cast like piece of driftwood on the strand : 
It was a day which he would ne'er forget ; 
It proved to him that God's delivering hand 
Is nearest when our case seems desperate. 



He stood upon a rock whose sloping side 
Seemed fixed to mark the boundary of the sea ; 
And as he looked therefrom, the swelling tide 
Smote it with liquid force that turned to spray. 
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He found the place where he was cast ashor6, 
It was a cove with sloping rocks around ; 
But as he stood to view the place once more, 
His feet slipped, and he rolled along the ground. 

Stunned by the fall, he for some moments lay, 

He then by painful efforts gained his feet ; 

The waves rolled near to seize him for their prey, 

But he with Flora's aid secured retreat. 

He then sat down and fainted on her arm, 

Then gasped for breath, and then some blood had 

vent, 
Which made poor Flora tremble with alarm, 
Lest some internal vessel had been rent. 



She had him carried to her home once more. 
Then found that what she feared was verified ; 
He tried to speak to her, but streams of gore 
Still flowed about his tongue, which speech denied. 
They gave him medicine, laid him down with care, 
Then all was still, no sound of voice or tread. 
Save Flora, who remained in silent prayer, 
For present help in this sad hour of need. 
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He lay so still that life seemed ebbing fast. 
Yet memory, from the chambers of the brain. 
Unfolded to his spirit all the past. 
And made him live through childhood's scenes 
again. 1 

One scene more strange than all the rest appeared :| 
It was a Christmas-eve, and he had come 
To spend with friends the best and most endeared 
His holidays at the old house at home. 

He entered first the spacious kitchen room, 
But no one came to bid him welcome home. 
No sound was heard, the house seemed like a tomb ; 
Where were his parents ? why did they not come ? 
He saw his fiddle hanging on the wall ; 
He reached it down, then drew it from its case ; 
He knew some well-known strains would soon recall 
His mother, if she were about the place. 



He first applied some resin to the bow ; 

The strings then to their proper tension strained : 

He tried it, and it then in tones of woe. 

Of damps, neglect, and joints relaxed, complained. 
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He then resolved that he would make it speak 
In strains expressive of some ditty sweet ; 
Alas ! it gave one loud rheumatic shriek, 
Then shattered, and the fragments strewed his feet. 



An inner door flew open with a bound ; 

A female form came forth with noiseless tread ; 

" Mother ! " cried Allan, and he clasped her round, 

But only clasped a phantom in her stead ! 

He trembled, and the sweat, like drops of blood, 

Fell from his brow ; he looked as white as lime ! 

The figure led him where i:he old clock stood, 

And made him stand bd^fore that shrine of time. 



The case flew open, then he gazed within. 
Time's vitals saw, and as he looked thereon. 
He heard its pulse click with a death-watch din. 
Measuring precious moments one by one. 
He heard a voice that sounded like a groan ; 
It seemed as though ascending from the floor ; 
He listened, while in deep sepulchral tone, 
It murmured, *' Strike the knell ! his time is o'er ! " 

K 
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Flashes of lightning seemed to fill the place ; 
Their fitful gleams illumined the dial o'er ; 
The busy fingers moved with even pace, 
Then trembled as they reached the midnight hour : 
Twelve strokes then sounded like the voice of doom ; 
The pendulum and weights fell on the ground ; 
Then all was still and silent as a tomb, 
And darkness spread its funeral pall around ! 



The vision fled, and with it Allan's night : 
" Flora," he said, " our wedding-day is o'er ; 
The ship has come with sailors clothed in light ! 
And I must voyage to the summer shore. 
There I shall mingle with your kindred dear ; 
Shall tell them of our love and wedding-day ; 
But soon I shall return to take you there : " — 
He kissed her then, and passed from earth away ! 



Death loves through friends to stab us unawares. 
Then force his victims, heedless of their cry. 
To eat, drink, sleep, and tend life's vilest cares, 
While still the mocking days roll heedless by : 
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Blest IS the man who hopes for nothing here ; 
He reigns o'er destiny as king anointed ; 
He looks for disappointments everywhere ; 
He finds them, and is never disappointed. 

Bravely the new-made wife performed her part, 
But when her latest earthly hope was gone, 
She felt an earnest longing to depart, 
Since earth had nothing left to gaze upon. 
The following day she wrote to Martha Chace 
Of Allan's sojourn on the isle, but chief 
How he had triumphed over death through grace ; 
And thus employed, her sorrows found relief. 



Long had she been with Grief acquainted, long 
His poison-cup had drunk and borne his yoke ; 
And though the Christian triumphed o'er each 

wrong, 
The wife succumbed beneath his latest stroke. 
The summer months rolled on and passed away. 
And while she waited for her change divine. 
Her mortal strength grew weaker every day. 
Consumed by the slow process of decline. 

K 2 
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October came — ^stem Winter's harbinger : — 
The lustjr winds his mellow voice resound. 
Commanding Nature quickly to prepare 
To loose her fruits, and shed them on the ground. 
With kindly frosts he laid to sleep her powers ; 
And sap drew back like a retreating wave : 
Then Flora culled her latest summer flowers, 
And placed them gently on her husband's grave. 



This done, she bade adieu to earthly care, 
And as she stood and looked death's river o'er. 
She felt, or seemed to feel, the balmy air 
Wafting its fragrance from the heavenly shore. 
She saw a band of shining ones draw nigh, 
And heard their well-known voices whisper, 

" Come ; " 
Then bidding all her weeping friends " good-bye," 
She joined the convoy to the summer home. 




NOTES TO ALLAN CHACE. 



Book I. — Note A. 



yust now your object and your aim is war. 

This verse, and others following, were written during the Crimean 
War. 

Book L — Note B. 

A Mister Jones. 

The Cambrian tourist has the following remarks en this indi- 
vidual : — " Monmouth has likewise to boast of a Free School, 
founded here from the following carious circumstance. Mr. Jones, 
a native of Newland, being in distress, left this parish and went to 
London, where he engaged himself to a Hamburg merchant, 
and proving trusty in his office, he was by degrees iidvanced, 
till at length be attained a fortune of his own. Willing to prove 
how far the charity of his native place would extend towards him in 
disguise, he applied for that relief which he was enabled to show 
towards others ; but his parish, taking no notice of him, referred 
him to Monmouth, and would not redress his pietended complaints ; 
the latter, however, being more charitably disposed, relieved ham 
according to his wishes. Having thus proved their generosity, he 
acquainted them of his real situation, and promised to repay their 
kindness by obliging them in any demand they should request. On 
this they solicited the foundation of a Free School, which he imme- 
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diately built and liberally endowed, and which from that time has 
been well supported." It seems, however, that Mr. Jones was a 
native of Monmouth, not Newland, as stated above, though he 
afterwards lived at the latter place. The following I copied from 
a tablet in the vestry of the church at Monmouth: — ** William 
Jones, a native of this town, a Hamburg merchant, by his will, 
1613, bequeathed ;£'9,ooo to found and erect a Free Grammar 
School, Lecture, and Alms, for the poor of this town ; and 
appointed the Master and five Wardens of the Company of Haber- 
dashers in London trustees of the said charity, who received the 
full ;f 9,000, and therewith l^uilt the Free School, Masters, Lecturers, 
and Ushers Houses, with an Alms House for twenty poor people ; 
and also purchased the Manors of Hatcham, Barnes, and Lewisham, 
in the counties of Kent and Surrey, of the value of C^^d los. per 
annum ; both which Manors are, as appears by a decree in Chancery, 
made anno 1703, appointed solely to the use, support, and main- 
tenance of the said Mr. William Jones's Cliarity." 

Book I.— Note C, 

And have his head banged Against a certain tree. 

A relative assured me that this was the practice, and that his 
son had to submit to it on entering the schooL 

Book I.— Note D. 

Contrition fiddle for each worshipper. 

In many of the churches in Wales the choir consists of singers, 
%nd players on flutes, fiddle, clarionets, trumpets, etc. I was once 
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introdttced at his house, near the banks of the Wye, to an old 
patriarchal fiddler, who played on his fiddle in the church of the 
village in which he lived. He was very tall and lean, and was 
nearly eighty years of age. He was by chance a farmer and pub- 
lican, and by genius a fiddler. I spent an agreeable hour with him, 
not on account of his ale, for that was of a very weakly constitution ; 
and, moreover, it had been so long imprisoned in a barrel that it 
had lost its temper and become sour. On the following Sabbath 
I attended the church, and saw him in the orchestra dressed in 
russet brown coat and vest, and corduroy continuations, but caimot 
say that the musical performances of himself and companions were 
very devotional. 

Book II. — Note E. 
This verse was written previous to the American Revolution. 

Book III.— Note F. 

A land so big, that one of its fish-pools. 

The Yankee evidently alluded to Lake Superior. 

Book IV.— Note G. 

Of two who got to heaven some other way. 

That any human being, after having lived some years in this 
world, should leave it body and soul together, just as he had lived 
and breathed on earth, is not only impossible according to natural 
law, but it is contrary to Scripture. The body depends for its life 
on its respiration of the atmosphere that surrounds the earth. If a 
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living body conld be raised to an elevation of say eight or ten miles, 
it would cease to live as to its fonner mode, and must undei^go some 
change equivalent to death before it could be adapted to a higher 
state of existence. Scripture not only says that "death has passed 
upon all/' but that *' flesh and blood cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven, neither can corruption inherit incorruption.*' No man 
can prove from Scripture that either Enoch or Elijah went to 
heaven without experiencing some change. It does not say that 
Enoch did not die, but that he was translated that he should not see 
Death, which no doubt means that he should not feel any of the 
pains and struggles which usually are inseparable from the process 
of dissolution. Thousands of persons who iix years have been 
subject to the slow process of decline, have so walked with God, 
and have been so weaned from earth in their daily intercourse with 
heaven, that when their change came it was so easy and so unaccom- 
panied with pain, that they did not see Death, nor were aware of his 
approach — they were '* translated that they should not see Death." 
Thousands, too, who were aware that the time of their departure 
was at hand, were so free from bodily pain and mental disquietude, 
that Death was changed into an angel of life, and they exclaimed, 

" Tell me, my soul, can this be Death?" 

The life of Elijah proves him to have been the most extraordinary 
seer of the prophetic ages. The people among whom he lived were 
so prone to idolatry, that it is probable God foresaw that if Elijah 
died, and was buried in their land, they would pay divine honours 
to his ashes, and that, like Moses, he was taken away from them 
to prevent this. It appears that during his lifetime he was some- 
times removed instantaneously to great distances by supernatural 
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power (see i Kings, i8th chap., 12th verse). The prophets who 
witnessed his ascension evidently thought it likely that it was but 
another instance of his removal by supernatural power. Hence we 
are told (2 Kings, 2nd chap., i6th verse), *' Behold now, there be 
with thy servants fifty strong men ; let them go, we pray thee, and 
seek thy master, lest peradventure the Spirit of the Lord hath taken 
him up, and cast him upon some mountain, or into some valley." 
Several years after this supposed translation to the spirit world, we 
are given (2 Chron., 21st chap., 12th verse) the copy of a letter 
which came from Elijah the prophet to Jehoram, denouncing the 
judgments of God which were to fall on that king for his "wicked- 
ness. On reading this letter, the question naturally arises. Where 
was Elijah when he sent this letter to Jehoram ? Was he in the 
spirit world when he sent it ? or did he send it from some remote 
country of earth, to which he had retired to end his days ? 

All that is here contended for is, that if Enoch and Elijah were 
taken body and soul to heaven, just as they lived and breathed on 
earth, some change equivalent to death must have passed on them, 
to adapt their bodies to another and higher state of existence. 



Book IV.— Note H. 

Is incantation : it is of the devil. 

It is possible that some persons, when reading these lines, may 
be ready to exclaim, "This is Spiritualism." To such I would 
reply that with much that is included in that name I have no sym- 
pathy. My "ism" is solely that of the Bible, which is, more or 
less, a record of spiritualintelligences, interesting themselves in the 
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ofinlriwl lospxteof tlieviutedtestiinanxof all i^es and 
it has become the fashion in the present oentniyto denoonoe 
all modrra statements of saperaatnial maniffsrations as ddiisi<Mi$. 
Some p ci u wi s ^pear to have altered their o]Nnions somewhat, and 
nov thcf admit that they may be real, bat thej place all the credit 
of them to the Devil ! Well, if in this age of scepticism and 
materialism which so pervades the Church and the world, and 
whidi is the natural result of the uniTeisal scramble for wealth, the 
Deril chooses to give occasional intimations that there is a future 
state of f^^^-ru^ after this life, it must be a gentlemanly act on 
the part of his sable majesty. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



LOVE AND GRIEF. 

Love binds his souls with mystic tie, 
Which Life nor Death can sever ; 
Since God is Love, Love cannot die : — 
They love who love for ever. 

But Love and Grief, like man and wife, 
Are wedded, nor can sever, 
Till they together quit this life. 
Then part from each for ever. 

Their whole employment here below 
Man's chequered life to fashion ; 
To make him good and evil know, 
And rule his -every passion. 
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To day they give the cup of Love ; 
Man drinks it, and to-morrow 
Just so much as he drank thereof, 
Shall drink the cup of Sorrow. 

Yet Love is life, and he so cold 
That Love cannot benet him — • 

Lives not, but vegetates in mould, 
Then rots, and all forget him. 

Though oft to-day life's friendship ends 
In pangs of parting sorrow. 
In heaven no farewells sunder friends ; 
We'll meet again to-morrow. 

For Love and Grief, like man and wife, 
Are wedded, nor can sever 
Till they together quit this life, 
Then part from each for ever. 

SLEEP THE GIFT OF GOD. 

Oft when the soul, by toils and griefs opprest. 
Would o'er its fleshly burden weep, 
The weary rest upon the Saviour's breast :^- 
He giveth His belovfed sleep. 
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Let not thy doubts His purposes arraign ; 
What though deep calleth unto deep, 
And after rain the clouds return again, 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 

Lord, if Thou grant me till my race is run 
Thy angels charge my way to keep, 
No cross ril shun — Thy will, not mine, be done — 
Thou givest Thy beloved sleep. 

The fire through grace shall cleanse my every stain ; 
And though the waters may be deep, 
I'll not complain, if in my grief and pain 
Thou givest Thy beloved sleep, 

THE SYMPATHY AND POWER OF 

CHRIST. 

Dear elder brother ! Son and Heir of God ! 
Yet bruised to death beneath His chastening rod. 
That Thou for every human woe should be 
Perfect in sympathy, draw near to me. 

Thy death achieved, they laid Thee with the dead : 
Swiftly Thou burst the tomb, and rising, said, 
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All power in heaven and earth was given to Thee 
Help of the helpless, give Thy power to me. 

Give to my soul and body, Lord, Thy power ; 
Thy know'st I need it every passing hour ; 
Give me Thyself, then pain and sorrow flee : 
Help of the helpless, give Thyself to me ! 

Here sorrows multiply and joys decay ; 
Friends often fail, and dear ones pass away ; 
To drink each bitter cup my lot may be. 
Help of the helpless, give Thy power to me ! 

Thy perfect sympathy and matchless power 
Be mine when passing through my latest hour : 
To grasp Thee till my spirit is set free, 
Help of the helpless, give Thy power to me ! 



CHILDREN'S ANNIVERSARY HYMN. 

While many were sleepless with pain 
When this Sabbath morning arose. 
We, Lord, are permitted again 
To wake from a quiet repose ; 
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And now in Thy presence with joy we appear, 
To thank Thee for health through another long year. 

While many in poverty pine, 

And beg for the niQrsel they need, 

WeVe shared in thy bounty Divine, 

And still by that bounty are fed ; 

And now in Thy presence with joy we appear. 

To thank Thee for food through another long year. 

While thousands of heathenish youth 

Stoop down to a stock or a stone, 

WeVe taught by the word of Thy truth 

Thy blood for our sins must atone ; 

And now in Thy presence with joy we appear, 

To thank Thee for truth through another long year. 

For health and for food and Thy truth ; 

For gifts Thou dost daily afford ; 

For teachers — the friends of our youth — 

And parents, we thank Thee, O Lord ; 

And now in Thy presence with joy we appear. 

To ask for these gifts through another long year. 

The first verse is taken from an old hymn. 
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And oh! when our Sabbaths are o'er, 

And we from our schools must remove ; 

When teachers and friends are no more, 

We'll meet them in glory above ; 

And there in Thy presence with joy we'll appear, 

To thank Thee for all through eternity's year. 



CHILDREN'S ANNIVERSARY HYMN.— II. 

On Egypt's mighty Nile afloat 
The infant Moses lay : 
Fierce reptiles round his reedy boat 
In harmless gambols play. 

The tyrant thirsting for his blood, 
His friends to hide at last 
Resolved upon the rolling flood 
The helpless babe to cast. 

But Providence, for ever kind. 
Watched o'er him night and day, 
And Charity's fair maid inclined 
To save and take away. 
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We too, from childhood's earliest hour, 
Have been by foes beset ; 
By foes than Egypt's mighty power 
More fierce and desperate. 

To vice and ignorance inclined, 
And Satan's malice too, 
But friends of Charity combined 
And to our rescue flew. 

Chorus. 

Our teachers and patrons we hail as our friends ; 
May God for their toils make them ample amends ; 
And then, when our schools and our Sabbaths are 
o'er. 

May we meet on a blissful eternity's shore ! 

" GO, WORK TO-DAY." 

Dream not on earth to taste the sweets of rest ; 
Heaven sent thee here thy mission to fulfil ; 
And only he of all mankind is blest 
Who toils incessantly to do its will ; 

For none but he 
Can in life's day prepare heaven's joys to see. 

L 2 
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Short is thy stay ; but Time, to aid thee best, 
Gives but one moment, which he bids thee use ; 
Then gives another, then another, lest. 
If thou hadst two, thou perhaps might one abuse : 

Should'st thou lose one 
No tears avail — it is for ever gone. 

Why should'st thou rest while nought on earth is 

still ; 
For all is restless change beneath the sun, 
And countless foes who bear to man ill-will, 
Unwearied, toil to render thee undone : — 

Give sloth to fate. 
Nor rest till thou thy task dost consummate. 

There's rest for thee preparing, when all thy 

labours close, 
Where Evil won't be daring to break thy repose : 
That rest is in the grave, where in slumber thou | 

may'st be, 
Till waked by thy Redeemer for blest eternity. 



Let heroes fight and deathless praise obtain. 
For deeds which open hell and loose on earth 
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Fierce living plagues, which men with murder stain — 
War and destruction, pestilence and dearth ; 

Then o'er their grave 
Tell future times they did their country save ! 

Thou, like thy pattern and exemplar, go 
To aid the sick, and cleanse the haunts of vice ; 
T' abridge the mighty sum of human woe ; 
The widow's and the orphan's hearts rejoice 

Their sorrows o'er. 
And bid the son of Misery weep no more. 

Be then this noblest work of man thy task — 
Work that would honour on a god bestow ; 
A god might then thy love and friendship ask. 
Might count him honoured thy esteem to know : 

Thy work begun, 
Rest not from toil till thou thy task hast done. 

There's rest for thee preparing, when all thy labours 

close, 
Where Evil won't be daring to break thy repose : 
That rest is in the grave, where in slumber thou 

may'st be, 
Till waked by thy Redeemer for blest eternity. 
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TO JENNY, IN HEAVEN. 

Dear Jenny, sweet darling ! no language can say 
How sadly we miss thee each night and each day ; 
Our home thou didst love so, no longer is home ; 
'Tis a shattered and desolate living tomb. 
Thy presence a sunbeam for twenty-one years ; 
Thy voice was sweet music that gladdened our ears, 
But now thou has left us, in vain shines the sun, 
And music is but as the sound of a groan. 



The birds on the trees hailed thy presence with joy ; 
At thy call they came down for each day's supply; 
The vines, ever fertile, repaid our joint care 
With tribute most grateful, most luscious of fare ; 
The flowers, Nature's children, seemed each to outvie 
In richest of colours thy care to employ. 
And when culled from their bed to garnish each 

room. 
Their souls did exhale in the sweetest perfume. 

But, oh ! when Death struck at thy beautiful head. 
The birds round our dwelling forsook it and fled ; 
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The vines would not suckle their fruits, but while 

young 
Allowed them to die on each branch as they hung ; 
The flowers, sweet innocents, lost all their bloom, 
Like flowers which Affection had strewn on some 

tomb : 
Dear Jenny, sweet darling ! no language can say 
How sadly we miss thee each night and each day. 

All Nature's laws shall change, and she shall decay,. 

Ere living, we cease to remember each day 

Thy loving, joyous life, which nothing distrest 

So much as seeing us with sorrow opprest ; 

Thy death heroic, when etherealized. 

Thy ^Y^y of heaven's own colour, recognised 

Thy sister, thy mother, and father as well. 

And gave to each a sweet smile, and sad farewell. 

We tasted of death in thy death, and we said, 

How easier to die than to bury our dead ! 

And returning, life's battle again to fight 

Each day, and lock thee out of thy home each night! 

Our friendship was such as few give or receive ; 

We shall grieve for thee now as few ever grieve : 
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Time, that to others mostly brings relief, 
Serves but to aggravate our desperate grief. 

Six months of "all night in prayer'* did we not pray, 

" Let this cup pass us, if possibly it may : " 

Alas ! our prayers were vain to raise thy sinking 

head ; 
How gladly would either have died in thy stead ! 
Dear Jenny, sweet darling ! no language can say 
How sadly we miss thee each night and each day ; 
Our hpme thou didst love so, no longer is home ; 
'Tis a shattered and desolate living tomb. 

No home have we now till we reach thy abode ; 
But oh ! to drag on through Life's dreary road. 
And never to see or embrace thee again, 
Or even one message from thee to obtain ! 
To whom could we trust thee and still try to live 
On such cruel terms, but to him who did give 
His soul as a ransom thy soul to redeem, 
And lend thee unto us to train thee for Him ! 

We shall drink of the cup that He drank, and try 
To carry our cross till we triumph or die. 
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The lesson He taught we will con o'er each day, 
Till e*en while our murdered hopes we survey ; 
We may cry, like He, ere our race is run, 
'* Not our will, heavenly Father, but Thine be done : " 
But Jenny, sweet darling \ no language can say. 
How sadly we'll miss thee each night and each day. 

TO JENNY, 

ON THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF HER INTERMENT. 

Two wearying years are gone at last, dear maid. 

Since in this vault thy lovely form was laid ; 

Here could I musing stand until the sun 

His annual circle through the heavens had run ; 

Recall to mind each sadly pleasing past, 

But some power urgently restrains me, lest 

My griefs aroused should rend this solid rock, 

And Death's prerogative invade and mock. 

In waking from his grasp, whom he hath bound 

Eternally impervious to mortal sound. 

Two wearying years are past, but who shall say 

What cruel death weVe passed through every day ! 

What feverish longing, yea, what quenchless fire, 

Burning the soul with hopeless, fond desire, 
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For those who come not, nor shall ever come, 

Though erst the life and sunshine of our home ! 

I fondly hoped that thou would'st live to show 

Thy loving care for me in weal or woe ; 

To soothe and cheer in my last hour would be 

Thy care, and that the promise was for me, 

That in the father's stead at last should come 

The children, who would take our place and home. 

Alas ! what have I sinned, that I survey 

On every hand the frivolous, young, and gay : 

All these are living in their health and bloom. 

While thou art rotting in a lonesome tomb ! 

Let those whose friendship's like their own gross clay 

Forget their dead, or mourn them but a day ; 

Till life's last hour, however late it be, 

No interval or change our love for thee ; 

Thy memory ever present, ever dear, 

As on the day which closed thy short career. 

Two years are past, through which I would not live 

Again, for all that earth itself could give ; 

To meet thee on the ever-blissful shore 

I'm two years nearer than I was before ; 

And though Tm doomed till life's last sigh is o'er. 

No more to share thy presence, though no more 
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Thy fleshly form our shattered home will cheer, 
Dear ministering spirit, thou art ever near ! 
Be thou my guiding star to lead the way. 
The day-break is at hand which brings the day 
When friends long parted meet again, and soar 
Where deaths and farewells will be known no more. 



MOTHER EARTH. 

Who would the common lot of man abide — 
To run life's gauntlet from the cradle's side, 
Even to the yawning grave — did he not know 
That he who braves the fearful storm below, 
As heaven directs, shall to its bowers ascend, 
Eternal years in perfect bliss to spend } 
O Earth, thy care to suckle and sustain 
Thy countless offspring seems but all in vain — 
Soon as they live do they begin to die ; 
Thou givest life that death may live thereby* 
Doubtless thou art our mother, but, O Earth, 
No sooner hast thou given thy offspring birth, 
Than, like some beast, unnatural and insane, 
Thou quickly dost devour them up again ; 
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And home becomes, by reason of our dead, 

A last year's nest from which our young have fled. 

Thou art the mother of our flesh and bone. 

The soul claims lineage from God alone, 

And tries, conflned within its house of clay, 

Its elementary wings to soar away ; 

Sighs daily, yet scarce knows the reason why ; 

Home-sick for God and friends beyond the sky ; 

Yearns for the home it hopes to reach ere long — 

The summer-land of everlasting song : 

Yet, patient, learns to labour, and to wait 

The highest good from evil of its state. 

The heaven-appointed task it daily tries. 

And by it learns the secret that supplies 

Fullness from want ; from bitter, choicest sweet ; 

From trouble, comfort ; victory from defeat ; 

The gain of loss ; the joy of grief, and life 

From death itself ; and in the glorious strife. 

To shout, to sing and cry, and cry and sing, 

For joys are shadows which our sorrows fling. 

O Earth, thou slaughter-house, which hast for years 

Unnumbered rolled throughspace amongthespheres, 

Thy mad career drunk with the daily blood 

Of all thy creatures, even if there could 
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Another deluge come, could it prevail 
To wash thee clean ? Fire only can avail 
To cleanse thy stains. Roll on, thou bloody sphere ! 
Shriek out thy anthems dire, thy end is near, 
The fire thy entrails hold, at heaven's command, 
Shall drink thy oceans dry, consume the land ; 
Then shall the souls redeemed from thee attend, 
Sing o'er thy funeral pyre, and bless thy end. 



HOME. 

Let others quit their land of birth, 

And cross the foaming sea, 
To dig in search of glittering earth. 

In distant Australy ; 
ril stay and sing the charms of home, 

Its joys so sweet and dear ; 
Nor need my feet incline to roam, 

With happiness so near. 

Tell me not of treasures unfailing. 
Dug from Earth's bowels by Smith and Jones ; 
To give true bliss they're unavailing — 
rhey are but metals, and earths, and stones. 
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Home is the only mine in creation 
Where genuine happiness can be found ; 
Here you may dig, whatever your station, 
With certain success your labours to crown. 



Earth hath her charms in every clime, 

In rivers, lakes, and seas ; 
In fruitful vales, in rocks sublime. 

In gardens, fields, and trees ; 
But these are impotent to bless, 

Or joys of life f impart ; 
They fill the eye with pleasantness, 

But cannot fill the heart. 



Turn then to home, where noblest sensations 
Of friendship in hearts of our kindred glow, 
Exchanging the joys beyond calculations. 
The sweetest and best that life can bestow. 
The world may rise in its wrath to devour us ; 
Its bitterest malice with triumph we brave ; 
It is but the signal for friends to pour us 
Affection, that conquers e'en death and the grave. 
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Can there in universal space 

One single spot be found 
Where we such living sweets can trace, 

So sacred, so profound ? 
In vain we look to heaven above 

For joys to equal home, 
Unless with clearest light we prove 

That heaven itself is home. 

Yes, *tis the home of spirits departed 

This region that vegetates sorrow and pain ; 

There families meet no more to be parted, 

Together as princes and kings to reign. 

They meet in a home whose finish and splendour 

Omnipotent skill hath never surpassed 

And God is their Father, their constant Defender, 

And the crown of their bliss is — it ever shall last. 



DEATH AS A MOWER. 

What dost thou call thyself, O Death? perhaps thou 
With Chartist views and notions dost abound : 
Thy levelling system's perfect, I allow, 
For kings with beggars states thou dost confound 
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But when with a huge scythe thou wouldst be seen, 

Thou art a sony farmer, I must say, 

For whether thy crop's ripe, or whether green. 

Thou carest nothing, but dost inow away. 

Why dost thou spare rank weeds, — a useless race, 

To cut down choicest plants just in their prime. 

Which but for thee had bloomed our homes to grace, 

And made a paradise on earth ? 'Tis time 

Thou hadst thy business learned, or turned it o'er ; 

Reform, or quit the trade, thou bungling mower ! 



LOVE. 

Love, thou source of life and joy ! I bow 
Before thy sacred shrine, and would repeat 

Thy wondrous praise, thy matchless power, but how 
Can I begin with theme so high, so sweet ? 
Thou art the centre of my throbbing heart ; 
It owns thy strong attraction night and day ; 
To it thou dost thy light and heat impart. 
And round thee it revolves its joyous way. 

1 pity him who, void of thee, yet bears 

Earth's wealth and honours, for he hath no home : 
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The stately mansion that he proudly rears 
Is like some joyless, oriental dome, 
Whose mouldy treasures, hid from human eye, 
A reptile guards, but never can enjoy. 



LOVE.— II. 

I pant for a love that's forbidden to earth — 
Immortal, unchanging, and fervent as heaven ; 
Such as might be at our first parents' birth 
Ere this recreant world to Death was given. 
With feverish longing I ask, What power 
This gift of all gifts on me will bequeath ? 
I long for the space of my brief, little hour 
In love's inmost self to live, move, and breathe. 
I know that the gift would be fatal to me ; 
The Spoiler would come, and tear it away : 
My heartstrings would break, and my destiny 
Be an early grave to receive my clay ; 
But *tis better with love to rush into the grave, 
Than float like an iceberg on life's ocean wave. 



M 
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EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 

Tread softly, reader, for beneath thy feet 
The dust of Johnson's infant sleeping lies : 
No sooner did it enter this bleak world. 
Than with an anxious and suspicious gaze 
It seemed to look on every face around ; 
Observed that wretchedness, in endless forms. 
Is each one's lot, then silently withdrew 
To seek a more congenial clime elsewhere. 



EPITAPH ON A CERTAIN HIGH- 
PRESSURE MANUFACTURER. 

Here lies Mr. Bee, and hereby we'll see 

If Death can make all his subjects lie still; 

In delving for pelf so restless was Bee, 

He tried to make everything bend to his will. 

'Tis feared, had he been living at the time 

The Lord transformed the heavens and the earth. 

And seen at His Almighty word sublime 

All living creatures startle into birth, 
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Though lost in boundless wonder he would be, 
Yet, " Why so long about it ? " he would ask, 
And would severely blame the Deity 
For being six whole days o'er such a task ! 
O Death, thy latest stroke, by which he fell. 
Was nobly planned, but quiet keep thy prize, 
That these, his fellow prisoners round his cell, 
May rest in peace until the great assize. 



TO MISFORTUNE. 

Misfortune, hag of hell ! while others flee 

Thy hated sight, I come to thee 

To sound the mournful lay ; 

For men of old were wont to tell 

How, when thy sire, the fiend of hell, 

Bore Orpheus' spouse away, 

The maddened husband took his lyre 

To heirs grim shades below, 

And standing up before its fire, 

He warbled forth his woe : 

M 2 
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Its plaintive sighs from Pluto's eyes 
Drew iron tears away : 
Relenting and repenting, 
He yielded up his prey. 



Stem as thou art, yet like thy sire, 

Thou haply may'st yield to the lyre, 

Though plied with humble skill. 

I justly of thy spite complain, 

Thy cruel scourge, the anguish, pain. 

With which my breast didst fill. 

Age hath not changed these locks of mine. 

Yet they are turning grey. 

For I was doomed to mourn and pine 

Ere youth had passed away : 

Still toiling and moiling 

To hide me from thy face, 

Yet longer and stronger 

Held fast in thy embrace. 



Go, lay on him thy withering hand 
Who never bowed at thy command, 
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And still defies thy power ; 

But I, a woeworn, hapless wight, 

Thy mandate fear, and dread thy mighty 

From reason's earliest hour : 

With sensibilities too keen 

Earth's wretched clime to bear ; 

Its countless miseries, felt or seen. 

My youthful heart did tear : 

Still its frowns, from all those wounds, 

Draw blood from day to day ; 

I languish in anguish, 

Till life is drained away, 



Soon will my voice be lost in death ; 

My trembling frame yield up its breath 

A victim in the fray ; 

But till the closing scene draws near, 

Hide from my soul thy wrath severe, 

Nor show thee in my way ; 

That I may hop from spray to spray 

Contented with my song. 

And chirp, and sing my simple lay. 

Till death shall stop my tongue : 
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Then rush thee to crush me 
With all thy hellish hate ; 
Resigning unrepining, 
I'll yield me to my fate. 



THE SWEETEST SWEET. 

Tis sweet to have true friends and constant health ; 
Sweet to enjoy earth's prospects, pleasures, wealth ; 
'Tis sweet to hear the mighty voice of Fame 
Sound in her trumpet's blast our honoured name ; 
Sweet would it be to gain earth's regal throne. 
And call its willing nations all our own ; 
But, oh ! if man hath life beyond the sky. 
How infinitely sweeter 'tis to die ! 
To spurn a life dependent upon breath ; 
To quit, assisted by the jailer. Death, 
This living prison, and feel that we are free 
From its control, disease, and misery. 
That having fled this wretched house of woe, 
No more th' immortal soul shall undergo 
That living death, — that ignominious reign 
Which matter o'er the spirit's powers maintain :— 
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To hope, yet fear ; believe, yet doubt ; to find 
Our solid joys more empty far than wind ; 
Secure of nothing but the daily cup 
Of earth's regrets, and as we drink it up, 
Find that its dregs send forth continual 
A bitter spring that fills it ever full. 
No more of these, but spurning their control, 
To burst the felon chains that bind the soul ; 
On spirit's wings that lightening's speed outfly. 
Shoot up from earth and pierce the vaulted sky ; 
Enter the pearly gates that lead to bliss, 
Conveyed by bands of immortalities 
Through flowery meads and regions of delight, 
And having robed ourselves in purest white, 
Draw near, while burning seraphs leave their seat. 
Our advent with a joyous welcome greet, 
And to the outstretched arms of Jesus bare, 
To drink for aye excessive rapture there. 



THE POETS FATE. 

No cannon's roar was heard to hail his birth, 
Or trumpet sounded, to proclaim to earth 
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A royal heir is bom — his humble state 
Alike unnoticed by the small and great ; 
Yet Nature stamped him her peculiar son. 
And Fancy claimed him as her " heir-at-law ;" 
Genius ordained that ere his course was run. 
He should the curtains of proud Science draw. 
And all her treasures seize : a quenchless fire 
Glowed in his soul impetuously ; his lyre 
Heaven-made, and strung by seraphs' hands to pour 
Life into death ; with dance each tree, shrub, flower. 
Should swell the mighty lay which hill and dale 

prolong. 
Till sun, moon, stars, their orbits leap, to join the 

deathless song. 



He saw his glorious destiny, and heard 
The voice that called him to the task sublime ; 
Then stretching forth his pinions he prepared 
To soar aloft, and sound immortal rhyme ; 
But Fate from secret ambush on him sprang. 
His pinions clipped, and Woe and Penury 
Bore him along within their murderous fang, 
Their football and their servile drudge to be. 
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His plaintive moans called forth the vacant stare, 

But to redeem him from the cruel wrong 

None thought it was their business or their care ; 

Such task did not to selfish man belong : 

He struggled long, but all in vain, then threw his 

lyre aside. 
And yielding to his hopeless lot, he bowed his head 

and died ! 



A VISION. 

It was the last hour ere the Old Year fled, 
When by some strange infatuation led 
To spend it midst the dwellings of the dead, 
I passed the way that led me to the church. 
And took my station near its rustic porch, 
To hear what the Old Year, when dying, said. 



I called the spirits of his predecessors. 
And bade them speak if they had aught to say. 
Some had been greedy income-tax assessors ; 
On health and pelf they made me dearly pay : 
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Others had been the worst of all oppressers, 
Had slain my joys and stolen friends away : 
They came, but murmured, " We will not discuss : 
Look forward, thou hast nought to do with us/' 

I looked where Time was moving in his sphere, 
To learn if voice or whisper I could hear : 
Ready and peaceful stood the passing year. 
Enjoining on the clock twelve strokes to tell ; 
One for each month, to sound his funeral knell ; 
And as it gave the last one for December 
The Old Year fled, and whispered, " Son, remember, 
I take with me the notes of thy career." 

Then suddenly the air was overcast 

With dense black vapours, which came trooping 

past : 
The leafless trees stood trembling in the blast ; 
It seemed that hell had met for mortal fray ; 
Wide yawned the grave expectant of its prey. 
And Nature stood confounded and aghast ! 

For lo ! a black, sulphurous cloud had come : 
Its base seemed resting on a new made tomb ; 
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Ten thousand furies seemed to rend its womb ; 
But all were in one fiendish power combined ; 
Weapons he bore of every fatal kind ; 
He brandished them, and threatened general doom ! 

He bore a dragon's loathsome form beneath ; 
Above, he showed a king ; for crown, a wreath 
Of reeking bones, inlaid with human teeth. 
Earth is his den ; his shrieking vassals, kings : 
All day and night he preys on living things : 
Poor trembling mortals name the monster--rDeath. 

He stood his gathering army to review — 
Grim visaged forms of every shape and hue. 
Among his veterans, holding his commission. 
His chief field-marshal, — insolent Ambition :] 
As Lucifer he raised in heaven sedition. 
Till his presumptuous insolence had grown 
To rival God ! who, seated on His throne, 
Blew with His blast, and hurled him to perdition ; 

He tried to reign in those regions of dearth. 
But found the dominions were nothing worth ; 
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Then with Death, his master, he sallied forth. 
Tumbling through space in his selfish career ; 
For months he rolled onward, from sphere to sphere, 
Then stumbled at last on this globe, called Earth. 

He met with the first-bom of men, named Cain, 
Debased his manhood, fired his mad brain. 
To shed his brother's blood on earth like rain. 
Then first Ambition tasted human blood ; — 
It suited just his nature, so he could 
No more be satisfied with meaner food. 
And after the deluge he set up his reign 
In the despot and hunter of men, — Nimrod. 

Thence claimed he for Kingcraft the " right divine," 
To treat other's rights as the merest moonshine ; 
To gather his vassals beneath his ensign ; 
Their mental and physical powers to degrade, 
By using them all in the murdering trade. 
To butcher the nations like human kine. 

His favourite is the tyrant who best 
Of all that is human himself can divest, 
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And make other kings obey his behest ; 

Drives through their peaceful realms his hellish car, 

Drawn by his hellhounds, the dogs of war. 

Till earth has become one vast slaughter-house, 

In which the demon who reigns in his breast 

May riot in groans, and in blood carouse. 

Who live for self are demons : these Ambition 
Transforms to brutal shapes, no longer men ; 
Tigers or wolves are they by the transition : 
Lions or bears in brief authority ; 
Serpents and sharks in a community : 
They should be kept in a menagerie. 
Safe from the influence of their magician. 
Till they return to manhood's state again. 

But greater woes than these Ambition made, 

For since, as Lucifer, he failed to invade 

God's throne in heaven, he sought on earth instead 

To gain in priestcraft universal reign. 

He first began it in the first-born, Cain — 

The type of his ecclesiasticism ; 

That all who disbelieve his selfish " Ism " 

Should die, like Abel, for their adverse creed. 
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Soon as the race began to multiply 
He changed the truth of God into a lie ; 
Heroes and despots did he deify. 
Till earth was filled with violence and wrong ; 
And only one the servile race among 
Righteous and faithful to his God was found ; 
Him God preserved, while from the sea and sky 
He poured His floods till all the rest were drowned. 

At length a new race, sprung from Noah's loins, 
Repeopled earth to answer God's designs, 
Who would have all men their Creator know. 
As children of one family to show 
Their brotherhood to each ; but soon Ambition 
Set up his claims in priestcraft's superstition 
And kingcraft's despotism, which both combined 
To dupe and to enslave the human kind. 

Tired of a race of beings so perverse. 

Whose only progress was from bad to worse, 

He left the world to its own evil course. 

Then gave to Egypt's tawny king command 

To loose from slavish toil His chosen band : 

He scourged the tyrant with His own right hand, 
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Then drowned him in the sea with all His force, 
And led His Israel to the promised land. 



He bade them not with heathen tribes unite ; 
And wrote for them on stone His Law of Right, — 
" To love the Lord with all their soul and might ; 
In all their dealings act as friend and brother, 
And as they loved themselves to love each other. 
Then He would be their shield by day and night." 



But soon came forth death-dealing superstition, 
And hireling priests, enlisted by Ambition. 
Greedy as evening wolves was their condition ; 
Would pray in public places by the hour. 
Then prowl about the helpless to devour. 
They made God's law give place to their tradition ; 
Yet deemed themselves, of all the earth comprised, 
The only righteous, and the rest despised. 
God seeing that His Church was over-run 
By sheep-clad monsters of insatiate maw, 
Sent forth His prophets to proclaim His law ; 
But these they killed : at last He sent His Son. 
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He came to bring " good will " to men, and " peace;" 
To bid their selfishness and wranglings cease. 
Harlots and thieves,— outcasts of all degrees 
He sought, rtlieved, and as He looked them o*er, 
He bade them go in peace and sin no more ; 
But hireling priests and sheep-clad wolves — ^to these 
He cried, " Ye hypocrites and vipers, tell 
How shall ye 'scape at last the flames of hell ? " 

He taught that none shall enter heaven but they 
Who conquer selfishness, and every day, 
In all their dealings with each other, aim 
To do as they'd have others do to them : 
But selfish bigots rose with bated breath ; 
Such teachings, if received, would kill Ambition ! 
They put God's only Son to shameful death, 
Because, they said, His doctrine was sedition ! 

Dying He conquered death, and opened heaven ; 
Removed the curse which man from God had driven; 
The ransom paid that he might be repleven. 
He sent through every clime His chosen band, 
To make His Gospel known of sins forgiven. 
Bigots and fiends of hell in vain withstand, 
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And slay His messengers with sword and brand ; 
His Gospel spread through every clime and land. 

Then came Field-Marshal, insolent Ambition ; 
In Rome's proud bishop opened his commission, 
To make all meii bow to his superstition. 
He wore a triple crown, the world to tell 
Of empire over heaven, and earth, and hell. 
To him belong the Gentile and the Jew ; 
And none may reason but by his permission : 
Power and dominion claims he as his due ; 
By him kings reign, or else they ought to rue : 
All souls are his, and all men's conscience too, 

a 

\ 

Of heaven's redeeming mercy, rich an^ free, 

Procured by Jesus Christ, he claims to be 

The sole dispenser and sole consignee ! 

Who questioned his infalibility, 

Or dared with his credenda disagree, 

He cursed through time, and through eternity ! 

Of heaven he claims sole charge of latch and key ; 
Of man's salvation he's sole patentee ! 

N 
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But those whOy lacking his authority, 
Dared teach that God without the mediation 
Of priestcraft, grants repenting souls salvation, 
He quickly sentenced for such cursed invasion 
Of patent rights to their " Auto-da-f^," 
For nothing pleased him but their immolation. 

God made proud man of dust, — the work was great, 
But priestcraft's feats are infinitely greater ! 
Of simple bread creates the world's Creator ! 
But he who dared preserve his common sense 
To test it by the touch, taste, sight, and smell, 
And proved it by God's holy Word as well 
A sham creation, priestcraft sealed his fate ; — 
To flames they gave his flesh, to hell his conscience. 

The monster stood his army to review ; 
Their march past, and their evolutions too ; 
Then near the serried ranks in order drew : 
A countless host they seemed. At his right hand 
Ambition and Intemperance took their stand. 
Incendiary Fever also with his brand ; 
Malice and Hate, and Bigot's pirate-crew, 
The left, batallions waiting Death's command 
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Of foul diseases : none were missing there 
Who in his service toil ; whilst in the rear 
Stood meagre Famine, destitute, forlorn. 
And Grief with poison-cup and drenching horn. 

Around the Despot turned his orbless eyes, 
Marked each new hillock where in ruin lies 
Each recent trophy, then in lofty strain 
Descanted on the glories of his reign : 
Reviewed the past, — ^what mighty nations rose. 
Flourished, and fell, and at their awful close 
Confessed his sovereign power. The future, too. 
Prospectively he held before their view ; 
Assured them through creation's space his sway 
Should onwardly progress from day to day, 
Till all Jehovah's forming hands have made 
By him are blasted, and in ruin laid. 

They yelled applause, while he from out his side 
Drew forth his register, and opened wide ; 
Asked one by one of all his servants dear. 
What each had slain of human kind since there 
They last did meet ; and of the whole amount 
He entered on his scroll a just account. 
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He next, athwart a winged and snow-white steed, 
Rode through the ranks with slow majestic speed — 
Of praise or blame gave each command its meed ; 
But chiefly Ignorance and Vice enjoined 
To guard vile drains, and filth of every kind, 
Lest sanitary demagogues combined 
To check the growth of the miasma breed 
Which rise from thence to poison human kind. 
This done, he turned and vanished into air ; 
Each section of his army sought its sphere, 
To spread destruction through the new-born year. 
And make proud strutting mortals things that were. 



TO SULTAN HAMID, ON THE FAILURE 
OF THE CONFERENCE. 

God help thee, Hamid, for thy hour is come, 
The Powers who met to save thee are gone home ; 
Where canst thou look for succour ; or to whom ? 
Though Beaconsfield may pipe, will England dance? 
Will aid come from the broken shins of France ? 
Turkey must save herself, or meet her doom. 
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The Sanjak Sheriff* raise — Mahomet's breeches ; 
Bear them aloft with care, 
Or else the Russian Bear 
Will rend the stitches. 

Loud cries for vengeance, following one another, 
Are gone to heaven from maiden, wife, and mother. 
For hellish deeds which no excuse can smother ; 
'Tis true that, rightly judged, the Muscovite 
Is no whit better than the Islamite ; 
'Ti? six of one and half a dozen the other ; 
For he who takes Christ's name to cloak his evil, 

Murders his fellow man, 

And robs him when he can, 

Is black as any devil. 

God help thee, Hamid, in thy hour of need, 
For if thou canst not graft on Islam's creed 
That all mankind, of every sect and breed, 
Are children of the heavenly Father's care. 
Then leave it to its destiny ; beware 
That Father's wrath, and for thyself take heed ; 

♦ The sacred standard of the Prophet's drawers, only raised on the 
most momentous occasions. 
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His ultimatum on thy chamber written, 
Reform or perish ! see ! 
Reform or ruined be, 
Unwept by France and Britain. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

I heard a voice from heaven ; 
In accents sweet it said, 
Write, " Blessed are the dead 
Who die in Christ forgiven ! 
Their rest is sweet indeed." 

No more of grief and pain ; 
Of unrequited love ; 
Of hopes deferred that prove 
Earth's promises are vain — 
A false and fleeting train. 

No sighs are there to tell 
Of Death's relentless darts ; 
No graves, no broken hearts, 
No dying, last farewell, 
Nor sound of passing bell. 
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They heard their Father say, 
" My weary child, come home ! " 
Blest spirits filled their room, 
And kissed their souls away 
To realms of endless day. 

Safe in their home of joy, 
They hunger now no more, 
Nor thirst for earthly store ; 
And God himself shall dry 
The last tear from their eye. 

O Death I where is thy sting } 
Where, Grave, thy mastery } 
They conquered Death and thee, 
Thanks to our Father King, 
Who gave the victory. 



REINCARNATION. 

No man can prove that souls incarnate dwell 
In other bodies at the change called death ; 
But if 'tis true what learned doctors tell. 
Our bodies change with each respiring breath, 
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And that each seven years we get a bran- 
New body by these strange mutations, 
Then he whose years have reached the age of man 
Has rivalled even Vishnu's transformations. 

There are who only live to eat and drink ; 
Slaves to their own vile selves ; no brains have they, 
*Tis through their stomach that they feel or think ; 
By this the various beasts on which they prey 
Regain in human shape a new creation ; 
Their carcasses with beer and drams combine 
To make the senseless gluttons bulls of Bashan^ 
Nebaioth rams, and Gadarean swine. 
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